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BURIED TREASURES, 





BY M, H, BROWNE, 


‘Tis true my later years are blest 
With all that riches can bestow, 

But there is wealth, wealth cannot buy, 
Hid in the mines of ‘‘Long Ago.*’ 


There jealous guard does Memory keep; 
Yet sometimes, when | dream alone, 

She comes and takes my band in hers, 
Aud shows me what was once my own, 


I revel mong such precious things; 
Il count my treasures o’er and o'er; 

| learn the worth of some, whose worth, 
Ah me! I never knew before, 


And then all slowly fades away, 
And I return to things you know, 


With empty bands and tear-filied eyes, 
Back from the mines of ‘‘Long Ago."' 


With Blinded Eyes. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIEOE OF PATOH- 








WORK,’ “SOMEBQDY’S DAUGHTER,”’ 
FOLLY,”’ 
‘WEDDED HANDS,”’ 

ETO., BTO, 
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CHAPTER III 


[T\HE days passed on quietly until the 
| end of August. The Carbutts came 

very often to River View, but there 
was no more talk of dinner or of any other 
parties. 

Charley Leicester was allowed to follow 
his own inclinations without interference, 
and when Mrs. Wyoming and her daugh- 
ter and niece returned their friends’ visita 
he was not pressed to accompany them, 

No fresh visitors were introduced at 
River View, and Charley declined Mrs, 
Carbutt’s invitations without question or 
protest on her part, as though she compre- 
hended his feelings. 

Rowena could not look with friendly 
eyeson Young Dolph Carbutt, who had 
dared to profit by the misfortunes of a 
man sO much his superior, and he soon 
discovered her dislike, and returned it 
heartily; but that troubled the girl very 
little as few men looked upon her favor- 
ably, and she was always prepared for 
their indifference. 

Young Carbutt was not so much with 
Pattie after the conversation that Rowena 
had had with her aunt, and went away 
for a week, which confirmed Rowena’s 
belief that Mrs. Wyoming had spoken a 
word of warning to his mother which bad 
auly passed on to him, 


But be came back again, which, after all, 
was only what could be expected, as Mrs, 
Wyoming explained to her niece, in one of 
the hali-contidential moments which she 
now and then had with her since that talk 
in the dining-room over Pattie and her 
lovers, 

The Carbuttsa, like themselves, had let 
their own house in London, and so Dolph 
had no other home to goto at present, ‘and 
it was not desirable to discourage a young 
man from the habit of living with his own 
family, except on very extreme grounds,”’ 
Thus aunt Annie put it, and Rowena was 
compelled to agree with ber, 

The time drew near for Chariey Leices- 
ler to go up to town to see the dootor again, 
not that he or any of them entertained 
hope; but the physician had ‘expressed a 
desire to see him at any rate once more, 
and it was a satisfaction to feel that every- 
tcing that could be done was done. 

rattie accompanied him to the 
about twenty miles distant, where he had 
DADS tralna,. 
Paddington 


unction, 


’ 


he would be me and 


taken charge of by the manager of his fac- 
tory at Nottingham, a distant cousin of his 
own, who would probably buy the concern 
of him before long, since it was not necess. 
for Leicester to continue in business amid 
such difficulties, 

Thetwo young men were to go together 
to the doctor’s their meeting forming an 
opportunity of taiking over business mat. 
ters, and Leicester would not return until 
the next morning, when Pattie would 
again go to the junction to meet him. 

The day of the blind man’s absence was 
taken advantage of for a pic-nic down 
the river with the Carbutts, winding up 
with a supper at their house. 

e ® e * . * 

Nine o’clock struck t.@ next morning, 
and no pretty Pattie stood at the bal!-door, 
ready to go and meet her lover, 
Mrs, Wyoming and Rowena were both 
down-stairs, and breakfast was not ready. 
They had been so liste the night before 
that the servants han over-siept them- 
selves, and everything was behind 
band, 

“Whatever is to be done?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyoming, coming into the break fast- 
room again, atter a journey up-stairs to 
her daughter’s apartment. ‘Pattie is only 
just out of bed; she can’t possibly be ready 
—and somebody muat be there!”’ 

“Shall I go, aunt?” said Rowena ner- 
vously, not liking the idea. ‘I suppose | 
could guide him.”’ 

“Of course you could! I wish you 
would go, my dear child—I should be so 
gratefull If I had known how things 
would be 1 could have gone myself, but 
now could not be ready in time,’’ 

“] wont be a minute getting my hat,” 
said Rowena briskly. 

“Bat, my dear, you’ve had no break- 
fast!” 

‘Never mind that, aunt. 1’ll get some 
coftee and a bun at the restaurant, while | 
am waiting for his train to come in.’’ 

She ran up stairs in her old way, new 
restraints forgotten in her hurry, Mrs, 
Wyoming put her hands to her head and 
wondered if this sharp, kind, odd niece of 
hers would ever get civilized, 

Rowena came down again, her large un- 
becoming hat on one side, a shabby pair of 
green-silk gloves dangling from her band 
against her biue striped dress. 

Mra, Wyoming kissed her with unusual 
warmtb, and refrained from criticism— 
there was no time, and it really mattered 
little what dear lKtowena wore—she could 
hardly make herself l-ok any worse, and 
her appearance could not offend poor Char- 
ley’s fastidious teste now, 

Rowena caught the train, and was stand- 
ing on the platform at the junction as the 
long line of carriages glided in with 4 
steaming engine at their head. 

Sbe had seen Leicester in one of the 
first-class compartments, turning his head 
towards the window as the name of the 
station was called out, as though he couid 
see Pattie awaiting him amid the crowd. 
Rowena sprang to the carriage-door, 
which he had already opened. 

“Mr, Leicester!’’ she said quickly, lay- 
ing ber band upon his arm to let him 
know her whereabouts, 

She had decided to call him by name 
before she said anything else, Ww prevent 
the possibility of his mistaking her voice 
for Pattie’s. 

However, the Fates seemed preverse, 
He turned his head quickly as his name 
was pronounced, and then, taking the 
band she bad laid upon his sleeve, felt his 
way down the high step on to the platform 
without speaking. 





Is that the way you have chosen to tell me 
that——”’ 

“It is I, Mr, Leicester—Kowena—not 
Pattie,” she bastened to say. ‘Pattie was 
not up in time—we were out late last night 
—and I happened to be down-stairse—and 
there was no one else tu go. I was afraid 
you would be disappointed, but it couldn’t 
be helped!” 

She was breathless at the end of her 

broken explanation. He did not look 
either so vexed or dissapointed as she had 
feared —indeed he seemed rather relieved; 
and she understood why when he 
said— 
“I thought, when 1 heard that ‘Mr, Lei- 
cester,’ that she had changed her mind— 
you know what about—during my absence, 
and had taken that way of announoing it 
tome. I thought——”’ 

“She wouldn’t be so cruel,’ broke in 
Rowena, cheerfully. ‘‘Why, even if she 
coud ever do such a thing atall—which 
she couldn't, I am sure—that would be the 
most horribly cruel way of telling you 
that any one could possibly bit upon!’ 
‘You think it would come easier sitting 
on a cushioned easy-chair at bome,’’ he 
commented, with a melancholy «mile, 

No more was said beyond what was ab 
solutely necessary, until they were seated 
in the train for Eales, 

“Did your cousin meet you, according 
to your arrangements?” Rowena asked 
then, turning tc him and noticing a shade 
of depression on bis face, 

She wanted to tala—to make him a little 
more cheerful by the time he should meet 
Pattie. 

‘Oh, yes!” he answered listieasly; and 
again there was a silence, the dejection in 
his tone and manner warning her against 
being too persistently cheerful, 

After a few moments pause he sald — 

“There is no hope, I needn’t go to him 
any more,”’ 

She understood that he spoke of the doc- 
tor. She was not at all surprised at the 
verdict; nobody could have entertained 
bope from anything in the doctor’s manner 
at the previous interview—uniess, aa it 
now seemed, the patient had ciung des- 
pairingly to the fact of the doctor's desire 
to see him again, 

Rowena did nut know what to say for the 
moment, feeling #0 strongly as she did 
that no sympathy would be adequate, 
But she could not keep silent, and she let 
fall the words that bad sprung to her lips, 
sinoe no better vould come, 

‘‘] am so sorrow for you; but Heaven wili 
give you strength to bear it.” 

Leicester turned to her as though in sur- 
prise. 

‘Pattie has been given to you to help 
you to bear it,” she added, as if in proof of 
her staveinent. 

His bead dropped again at that. 

“Ah—Pattie! That must be all over now. 
1 can’t expect it of her—such a aacri- 
tice!’ 

“How often must we tell you that it is 
no #acrilice?’’ she replied cheerfully. 

‘But now—”’ 

‘It will make no diflerence to her. She 
had no hope—nobody has had any—since 
the doctor's opinion given on your former 
vinit.”’ 

“[ suppose | was the only fool,’’ he said 
gioomlly. “Bat you know a crowning 
man catches at 2 straw, and | confess that 
I had some hope, and therefore} did not 
press the breaking of! of our engagement 


A look of deep tenderness stole over the 
blind man's face; he lapsed into silence; 
and she, watching nim without fear, 
thought that now and then hia lips soften- 
ed to s smile under the dark mou- 
atache, 

Not that he had thus easily forgotten his 
new and bitter misfortune, for at times bis 
face darkened with a deeper shadow than 
Rowena had yet seen it wear—which gave 
her some idea of the state to which des- 
pondenuoy and blighted hope might bring a 
man of his nature, 

She longed tw be able to show him how 
to be able to avoid all this and to teach him 
anew way of life which her buoyant mind 
was already suggesting. 

She could not help knowing that Pattie, 
with all her sweetness and patience and 
gentleness, had not her capabilities, and was 
perhaps more attractive without them; only 
a time was coming now when they might 


be more useful than sweetness of tem- 
per. 


Pattie and her mother were both waiting 
on the EKales platform, Leicecter grpeted 
them quietly, but with more pleasure than 
Rowena had dared to hope for, 

When they got home he proceeded to 
his room for a change of oclotnes, and the 
three women also went up-stairs to take off 
thelr outdoor garments, 

Pattie thanked her cousin for taking her 
place, and Rowena bastily disclaimed 
thanks, hardiy knowing what was being 
sald t her, or what sbe was anawering, 
her mind being full of Leloester and his 
fresh disappointment, 

While she was wondering whether she 
should repeat anything he had said to her 
or not, her aunt decided the question by 
coming into the room and saying— 

“Well, has he told you the doctor's 
opinion? We have had no chance to hear 
anything yot.’’ 

Pattie appeared in the doorway, wiping 
her hands on a bath-towel, ber blue eyer 
mildly expressive of interest. 

“You; he said there was no hope,’’ an- 
swered Rowena, brushing ber hair hastily 
without looking at the dressing-giassa, 
because she could never bear the sight of 
her own face and fiery looka when Pattie 
was in view, little as she troubled herself 
in a general away about appearances, 

“Of course not!’’ returned Mr. Wyoming 
somewhat gloomily, yet with the superior 
alr that people aré apt to assume when 
their own opinions are confirmed, ‘I 
never thought there was hope. Well, well, 
it’s a dreary prospect”—sighing thought- 
fully as she 16aned back in the chair she 
had taken, 

“it is, aunt,’’ Kowena agreed. 
fellow, it must be dreadful for him!’’ 

“And not him only,” supplemented Mra, 
Wyoming sharply. 

“Op, uamnoa dear, | shall not mind!” 
murmured Pattie deprecating|y. 

“4; knew you would not!” said Rowena 
warmly, turning to her cousin, ‘1 told 
him so, when he talked of having to give 
you up op account of it.”° 

“You told him #o?’’ echoed Mra. Wyo- 


“Poor 


ming drily. ‘On whose authority, pray?’ 

“Why—why,” began Kowena, in be- 
wilderment and astonishment, “{—I 
thought—I——”’ 


“Shut the duor, Pattio, commande‘ Mra, 
Wyoming. “On whose authority, I 
to know, Kowena?”’ 

“Aunt, I never thought about anybody's 


wish 
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with the brush tn her hand. 

“No; nothing has been said, because 
] have been uvable to make up my mind 
as to what would be best for Patsie; but I 
know ahe ts a good and obedient cbild, and 
would nct think of setting ber will against 
mine, oven if it should cause ber a little 
pain and regret In the present. But of 
course | never thought that while I was 
keeping silence you were making prom- 
inom and protestations In my daughter's 
behalf.” 

Kowena waa tender-hearted, although 
uncouth; she was socustomed to schoolgir! 
josts and j!bes, fearless in fighting ber own 
vatties or other people’s, but she was 
quite unused to scolding, since most of her 
duties bad been pleasures to her, and the 
rest had always been conscientiously per- 
formed, 

Nhe was aghast at her sunt’s sudden 
crushing displeasure, evinced in sour 
looks and freezing tones as well as in 
worda, 

“Have | done wrong, aunt Aonie?"’ 
she stammered at last. ‘1—I didn’t mean 
to,” 

“You abould have left the matter entire- 
ly alone,” returned Mra, Wyoming. 

“Ob, mamma, don’t scold ber!’ inter- 
posed Pattie, going first to her mother, 
and then turning to kiss Rowena. “I 
am sure she has done it for the best—she is 
nO good!” 

‘The soft touch of the sweet lips on Rowe- 
na's cheek, the gentie arms put effection- 
ately about her, reassured her somewhat 
ayainet the fear that had taken possersion 
of ner since her aunt's last speech, 

Nuch a gentle and kindly being as this 
could not prove false—could not be cruel 
euough to darken further the already sad- 
dened life of the man who loved her, who 
had offered her hie all when no such sad 
shadow hung over him, 

A girl like Pattle was just the one to 
cling tenderly and persistently to him she 
loved all her life long, and but the more 
closely in misfortune, 

Howena’s troubled brow cleared a lit- 
tle, 

“Tell us what you have said or done,’’ 
said Mra, Wyoming, searcely able to oon- 
o#al her impatience, 

“Nothing, aunt, except that at different 
times—not more than twice or three times 

when he seemed very low-spirited, and 
foared that Pattie would tire of bim, I said 
1 was sure she would not—she woutd care 
for him even more, very likely. 1 was on- 
ly anxious to comfort him—and | knew 
what] said was true’’—with a confident 
giance at Pattie, 

Kut her cousin had turned away, and was 
standing looking at the floor, one pretty 
dimpled band at ber chin, a perfect picture 
of sweet maidenly uncertainty. 

“it seemea you thought only of his oom- 
fort, and not of Pattie’s at all,” rejoined 
aunt Annie. ‘You did not think of Pat- 
tie's life, shutap with a blind man and 
unable to go out Into the society which ts 
aiwas #© charived with her—epent in 
wailing on his whime apd indulging his 
fancies. I mean no unkindness to him” 

this in reply to Rowena's look—“a blind 
man is an tnvalid, more or lees, with 
sinall pecultarfties which spoil life for 
other people, Somebody must wait upon 
him, of course—somebody must bear with 
hiim—but not my daughter, who is every- 
where admired, who might choose from 
half a dozen!’ 

Kowena turned to look gorrowfully at her 
cousin, 

attic was glancing from one tothe other, 
her eyebrows raised deprecating|ly, her 
lipa puckered, 

“Now | suppose you will think, Rowena, 
that we are all selfishness,’’ continued Mra, 
W youwing severely. ‘As for me, 1 confess 
that | am unwilling to see my daughter's 
life utterly blighted for the sake of a man 
who is nothing to me—I confess it, and am 
realy \ bear the blame. Butaato Pattie, 
she has nothing to do with it—she is content 
to do as | tell ber,’’ 

“Kut she must have feelings—thoughtsa— 
of her own!” exclaimed Rowena, in help- 
leas protest, ‘Pattie’’—turning to her cou- 
sin again—-‘‘are you unwilling? Would it 
blight your life, as aunt says? Could you 
not fina your life's work aud blessing in 
helping and cheering the one you love and 
who loves your” 

Pattie began to cry, and her mother be. 
caine impatient. 

“Her Life's work!” she repeated contemp- 
tuousiy. “You talk asif ahe were a gener- 
al servant, Kowena! Look at her—look at 
iny daughter—and tell me if you think she 
was nade for work—for a weary daily 
round of self-imposed duty? Some people 


are nade for such tasks, Ali 1 can gay is 
that my daughter is not, and I have finally 
decided not to allow her to perform them, 





This will be the best opportunity of mak- 
ing my resolution known, since Mr. Lei- 
coaster is again going to offer Pattie her 
treedom.”’ 

Rowena feit that it was of no use saying 
any more when her aunt spoke like that. 
But she wondered why, since they had 
never entertained any hope of Leicester’s 
recovery, the engagement had been per- 
mitted to go on thus far, when he had 
afforded them other opportanities of re- 
tiring as gracefully as possible from the 
situation. ; 

“But—what will he do?”’ she said look- 
ing from one to tue other, as though for 
help or counsel—neither of which she 
seemed likely to get, for Mrs. Wyoming 
still sat sternly in judgment upon her, 
and Pattie’s face was now averied. 

“Oh, he will be all right!’ answered Mrs, 
Wyoming carelessly. ‘it may be a littie 
disappointment to him at first, but he will 
soon forget it. He grows more wrapped 
up in himself every day. Still, ite a great 
pity that he should not profit by all this 
compassion, We thought our own syin- 
pathy was ample, but yours quite sur- 
passes it. What puzzles me is that you 
seem to have none for Pattie, whom you 
would condemn to a life utterly distasteful 
to her for the sake of sparing Mr. Leicester 
pain,”’ 

‘No, faunt—not that, I never thought 
that she would not wish it herself, It was 
what—what | thought I should have wish- 
ed in the same circuinstances’’—stammer- 
ing and blushing painfully under Mrs, 
W yoming’s keen geze. “Kar from wish- 
ing to sacrifice her,’’ she went on after a 
brief pause, “I would do a great deal— 
anything, almost—to save her trouble, or 
to add to her pleasure, ! love her better 
than anyone elise in the world, aunt 
Annie!’’ 

Mrs, Wyoming’s eyes suddenly spark- 
led; she sat for a few moments regarding 
her niece attentively, ber figure straighten- 
ed, her head held erect, her whole bearing 
suddenly altered, as if a new idea had oc- 
curred to her. 

‘‘Now is the time to prove your affection, 
then,’’ she said at last. 

“Now?” repeated Kowena, in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Now. Youcould do muc!, for ber now, 
if you chose, and save her a great deal of 
unpleasantners’’-- Rowena stared and Pattie 
turned round and looked wonderingly at 
her mother—‘‘not to speak of sparing Mr, 
Leioester that disappointment you are de- 
ploring,”” Mrs. Wyoming proceeded, ap- 
parently unmoved by the sensation she 
was creating. ‘What do you think, now, 
of playing benefactress to both of them 
at onoe?’’—drily. “1 should imagine that 
such a course would be entirely agreeable 
to your philanthropic inclinations,”’ 

“Aunt Annie, what can you mean?’ éx- 
claimed Kowena. 

“You think that he is so much to be 
pitied, and that we don’t pity him enough 
—you think a life might be sacrificed to 
his whims without a murmur, and that we 
are too selfish—that Pattie is too fond of 
pleasure and does not consider him enough. 
Take her piace and fill it better than she 
has done!”’ 

The spirit with which she spoke—and 
perhaps another feeling besides—brought 
afaint glow into Mrs, Wyoming’s faded 
face. 

Rowena’s cheeks flushed in a moment, 
though she scarcely conceived the full 
meaning of her aunt’s words. 

“Aunt Annie, you are not in esr- 
nest! You know he would not—such a 
thing could never be thought of—even if 
] au”? 

‘He need never know!’ 

Rowena held her breath and = stared 
again. 

Both she and Mrs. Wyoming seemed to 
forget or ignore Pattie’s presence, though 
she war certainly as much concerned as 
any one in what was going on, and stood 
with parted lips listening eagerly. 

“He is always mistaking you for Pattie,’’ 
Mra. Wyoming went on, after a pause, 
“Let him go on making the mistake—if 
you think you could have more patience 
with him than we have had, and are so an- 
xious to save him this disappointinent— 
that ie all!’’ 

“But, aunt, you cannot méan it—it is 
impossible—you are joking!” Kowena 
stammered incredulously. 

“] was never morein earnestin my life,” 
returned her aunt, ‘though the idea.has 
only just occurred to me; and itis, I oon. 
fess rather startling—until you look at is 
eensibiy and quietly.” 

“Aunt Annie——”’ 

“Now listen to what | have to say, in- 
stead of protesting and Hjecting and 
behaving likea silly excitable schooilgir 

There is no time to be lost, for I am 





determined upon ending Pattie’s engage- 
ment to him. She may do much better 
for berself—I am convinoed of that; and 
of course I shall stady the bappiness of 
my own child before that of a mere ac 
quaintance, The question is,do you care 
t save him the pain you seem #0 much to 
dread for him?” 

Rowena again tried eagerly to speak, 
and again her aunt stopped her imperious- 
ly. 

“Your voice is #o like Pattie’s that no 
one can tel! the difference, Your figure is 
al most the counterpart of hers, though you 
carry yourself so ili that you lose that ad- 
vantage; but then he cannot discover that, 
and if he took your hand or arm or 
shoulder to guide himself he would not 
detect the difference from Pattie’s, Your 
manner is certainly very dissimilar; but if 
you carefully subdue it, and have less to 
say on the various subjects that come up 
in general conversation, and remember 
always to move quietly, and not contradict 
people, that will not be noticeable. You 
are a clever girl, Howena, and I do not 
mind telling you that I would never pro- 
pose that Pattie should take your place in 
such circumstances—she has not your 
clear strong head, which may now help 
you over all these smal! difficulties, if you 
choose, You have always shown pity up- 
on Mr, Leloester, and seemed to live 
merely to walt upon his wish, Now that 
you really can do something for him, let 
us see how much your compassion is 
worth!’ 

“Aunt, 1 was not pretending! I did—I 
do pity him!” cried the girl, wrung with 
the painful intensity of her excited feel- 
ings. ‘But this—this could never be! He 
would find out, and then—oh, how ter- 
rible it would be!” 

Pattie had drawn close to them now, 
and was regarding them with a bitter 
smile, 

Kowena saw it, and wondered how her 
cousin could simile, 

“If you knew for certain that he could 
not find you out, would you do it?’’ pro- 
ceeded Mrs, Wyoming, with her moat 
business-like air, 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the girl soberly, after 
a short pause, “If it would not be wrong, 
My life would be well spent in such a 
task. But then——” 

“He will not find you out,” interposed 
her aunt, with decision. ‘‘But you can 
try him before committing yourself to 
anything. You can go down-stairs and 
talk to him on different subjects, and if he 
presently finds that you are Rowena, and 
not Pattie, you can adimit it as a matter of 
course, showing surprise at his mistake, 
and the matter will be at an end, he never 
dreaming tbat any confusion was intend- 
ed, No harm will be done, You had bet- 
ter go at once,”’ 

“Oh, no—no, | couldn’t!” cried Rowena, 
starting up in fear. ‘Aunt it is of no use, 
and such a deception would be cruel—and 
wicked,’’ 

“Just as you like, of course,’”’ returned 
Mrs. Wyoming, with an air of resignation. 
“But I should have called it a kindness to 
save the poor fellow the disappointment, 
if you yourself are not willing, that is 
another thing. Only in that case speak 
out, and don’t pretend that concientious 
scruples deter you from, such an act of 
charity.” 

Mrs, Wyoming’s lips were curled in an 
impatient sneer. She certainly had not 
the best of tempers. But Pattie interfered 
-—pretty blue-eyed caressing Pattie, who 
was always sweet and unrufiled. 

“Mamma, dear!’ she cried, in gentle 
deprecation, and came and placed her arm 
about ber cousin'sneck, ‘‘Mamma doesn’t 
mean to be so cross, Rowena dear; but she 
has been so worried lately, and all about 
me, 1 wish she would’nt—I believe it 
troubles her more than it does me,”’ 

“And will you do it—will you give him 
up?’ said Rowena, gazing up at Pattie. 
who was leaning over her chair, with a 
look that would have been eloquently re- 
proachful from any eyes but hers, 

“lam going to do what mamma wishes, 
dear, It was her wish that I should accept 
him first of all, and now that this has hap. 
pened, and she thinks that we might not 
be happy together, I am willing still to 
obey her. 1 think she must know better 
than 1 do what is good for me,”’ 

“You might be three years old!” ex- 
claimed Kowena in a scornful tone, “But 
you are three months older than I, and you 
must have feelings—opinions of your own 
—or haven’t you? Don’t you care?” 

Pattie’s lips quivered, and the tears rose 
in her eyes, as if she were indeed but a 
thrée-years-old child, ready to cry at a 
word, Mrs. Wyoming interposed majes- 

OBLLY 

“Pattie is not used to bes ,oken to like 





that, Kowena, Everyone has always been 
kind to her--even you until now, She is 
not to be blamed because she is good and 
obedient.” 

“Forgive me, Pattie,” said Rowena im- 
puisively, instantly returning to her habit 
of indulgence towards and excuse for the 
genutie girl whom yet, at this crisis, she 
could not understand; “but 1 hardly 
know what I am doing, I am so--so—— 
Then you really mean to give biin up, 
Pattie?’ 

“Yeu,” murmured Pattie, letting her 
head drop upon her cousin’s shoulder, 
withasob, “Bat don’t be angry, dear; | 
—l—if I did not I should dispiease mam- 
ma very much, and I could not bear to do 
that! Dear Kowena; I thought you loved 
me and pitied him!”’ 

“And so I do,”’ 

“You will do it? Oh, darling, I have 
dreaded it so—what he would say, and 
all!’”’ 

“She will do it,” said Mra. Wyoming; 
and, coming over t her niece, she kissed 
her freckled cheek, while Pattie hung 
about her cousin in a sudden transport of 
delight. 

“Don’t stop to think and get nervous,’’ 
commanded Mrs, Wyoming, ‘‘but go down 
at once and taik to him about the weather 
and the boating—anything that either of 
you might say to him, and be careful not to 
call him by any name, You will succeed 
—I am not afraid!’’ 

In spite of her confident tone she looked 
nervous as she smoothed Kowena’s rough 
red locks, 

The girl however did not see that; she 
was looking down and treinbling, absorb- 
ed in her own feeiings. 

“She must have a dress of mine on,”’ 
said Pattie excitedly, ‘in case he should 
touch her. He would know that harsh 
alpaca was none of mine.”’ 

She began hurriedly to unbutton her 
pretty sailor-dress, 

“He knows I was wearing this just 
now,”’ she went on; ‘‘he felt the stuff and 
said something abvut its being serge or 
flannel or something—lI forget what-——when 
mamma said it was warin a dress for 
the weather. Put it on dear, and—oh, 
mamma’’—with a sudden grave glance at 
Mrs. Wyoming—‘‘she must have this on 
her tinger’’—holding up her white hand, 
adorned with a diamond ring given to her 
by Leicester on their engagement. 

“Ot course,’”’ assented Mrs, Wyoming 
sharply, although there was an expression 
of tear, almost dismay, on her face. 

The ring was put upon Rowena’s finger 
and ier dress exchanged for Pattie’salmost 
without her knowledge, for she seemed to 
be dazed. 

Pattie clapped her hands and laughed 
when the toilette was complete, 

“7 can’t help it,’’ she said apologetically. 
**] can’t believe it— Rowena going to take 
my place! It seems so—so——’”’ 

Mrs. Wyoming did not laugh; she was 
too much in earnest for that. 

“You are ready now,’’ she said, ‘io, 
and we will wait up here. You need not 
stay with him long.’’ 

And Rowena went, in Pattie’s pretty 
dress, with Pattie’s engayement-ring Hash- 
ing on ber finger. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HARLEY LEICESTER was sitting 
C out on the drawing-room verandab in 
his old position, his hand shading his 
Sig btless eyes. 

There was something about his dejected 
attitude that touched Kowena’s tender 
heart. Was it wrong, couid it be wrong to 
save him yet more sorrow? 

She was too excited to judge clearly and 
fairly in her present etate of mind, and her 
aunt would not give her time to coo! down 
and tbink about it. 

She went to the window. Leicester did 
not seem aware of her entrances, 

“Did you think we had been long?” she 
said, in faint and tremulous tones, 

He raised his head at once, and put out 
his band asifto clasp hers, but she kept 
out of bia reach. 

“No,’’ he replied, Of conrse I wanted 
you tocome, The others can keep away 
as long as they like,”’ 

“I could not get away before,” she said 
as breathless as though she had been run- 
ning, the throbbing of her heart interfered 
#0 with her speech. 

“You need not have hastened so much as 
that,” he said, with asmile. ‘But, Pattie, 
sit down here—i have something to say to 
you. Has your cousie told you that there 
is no hope for me?’’ 

‘“Ob—yes,’’ she murmured; “but there 
is no need to talk about that now, is there’ 
None of us expected that there was a! 
if )6©nO h6©vnew €«6(digappointment to—any 
ua,”’ 
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“Perhaps not; but all the same, I mnat 
have a more serious talk with you now 
than I have yet had about it This is a 
good opportunity—where are you, Pattie?— 
] can't catea hold of you. I want you to 
sit down here and listen to me,’’ 

Mechanically she moved nearer, afraid 
to disobey. 

He caught her sleeve—Pattie’s white. 
serge sleeve—and then slipped his hand 
down to hers, the left hand, with his 
ring shining upon it, and thus drew her tc 
the seat by his side; but once there, he 
relinquished his hold, and did not offer 
any caress 

He began to tell ber what the doctor had 
said, and to lay before her the disad- 
vantages of a marriage with a helpless blind 
man—to assure ber also that if it did not 
seem so bad now it probably would by-and- 
by, when the dull life which he would al- 
ways have to live had fairly commenced, 
and she saw what all the years to come 
would hold, 

He said this and much more, but Rowe- 
na scarcely heard him. 

She was sitting like one in a dream, 
gezing vacantly at the river and the golden 
sunshine, thinking that though she had 
said nothing to commit herseif, he had 
called her Pattie and said things that he 
would not have said to any one but Pattie, 
and she bad not set him right. 

She was already beyond the possibility 
otdrawing back. Her aunt could not have 
thought of that when she arranged the 
matter up-stairs, 

And then a great fear seized the girl lest 
he should tind her out 

She suddenly became conscious that he 
had ceased speaking, and was waiting for 
her reply. 

‘“)t does not make any difference—all 
that you have been telling me,’’ she said, 
having gathered a general vague idea of the 
arguments he had been urging during 
her preoccupatiion, ‘‘1 am not afraid— 
1 shall not get tired. {£ mean to keep to 
you—unless you, on your part, are tired, 
and would rather break off the engage- 
ment.’’ 

“You must know that could not be,” 
he returned, in a tone of gentile re- 
proach. ‘Bat, if you will put my feelings 
entirely out of the question while decid- 
ing this matter, I promise tnat you shall 
not be troubled with them at any future 
time.’’ 

“If I were to put your feelings out of the 
question, I could not do the same with 
my own,’’ she answered, quite naturally, 
and yet as simply a8 Pattie herself would 
have spoken—nothing else oceurred to 
her to say. “And if you give me my 
choice, I choose to keep to you. I am 
not afraid of anything, and I will not give 
you up.”’ 

She was afraid the next moment, for Lei- 
ceater suddenly clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her again and again. 

It was something new in her exparience 
—and terrible, too, seeing that he was not 
& man whom she loved, but only the 
object of her pity—the victim of her base 
deception. 

“Oh, don’t!’ she murmured faintly, in 
spite of herself, and then instantly feared 
detection through her cold reception of his 
caresses, 


Oddly enough however Leicester did not 
seem surprised at her failure to respond, 
but rather appeared to blame himself for 
his ardor, 

“I was too rough,’’ he said, relaxing his 
clasp, but still-hulding her within his arm; 
“but you made me love you so when you 
Said that, Pattie—thbough I don’t like to 
take you at your word,”’ 

“You may,’’ she rejoined quiety, check- 
ing her natural impulsiveness. ‘1 shall 
not alter,’’ 

“I must speak to your mother, and hear 
what she has to say.’’ 

“She has already been consulted, and 
you will find her of my opinicn,”’ 

Shé could not have thus schooled herself 
to speak mildiy and coolly had she 
guessed that his reply would be another 
fervent kiss, 

“There—1 suppose Iam tumbling your 
collar again,’’ he said halfruefully the next 
moment, released her, ‘But if you will 
be 80 sweet, Pattie—— I think 1 never 
loved you as I do to-day—and certainly | 
have reason!’’ 

Rowena was giad that her aunt and cov- 
sin were not present to hear that speech, 
She was astonished at two things in it— 
that the proud, strong, clever man should 
866m so afraid of incurring his gentile 
Sweetheart’s displeasure by crumpling ber 


collar, and that her awkwaud attempts to 
personate Pattie s 1id have met with 
SUCD BUCCOERE. 

He kept his arm about her while he went 


on talking, and she sat still by his side, 
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not daring to look at him, through a super- 
atitious fear, born of over. wrought nerves, 
that he might suddenly see, and find that 
it was her face, and not Pattie’s. 

“After | have talked to your mother,” he 
said—“if it realiy is as you say, and she is 
willing to let things go on between us—! 
shall want to stipulate for a year more of 
waiting before our marriage, in order that 
you may have a fair trial, and be sure that 
you can put up with such a troublesome 
fellow as I must be to all who have any- 
thing to do with me’’—and again he sighed 
deeply and heavily. 

Rowena could bardly bear to hear bim. 

She wanted to say something bright and 
cheering in her own animated way. 

How was she to go on restraining sll her 
natural impulses in ordw to be like Pattie, 
when she felt that she could do bim more 
by departing from that course and adoyt- 
ing her own? Another thing frightened her 
horribly, filling her with a nervous dread. 
She had been forced into this too sudden- 
ly to have time to think of anything but 
the difficulties of the moment, and the 
thought of marrying Leicester had never 
entered her mind untii now, when he men- 
tioned it, 

She could not—she never could! Where 
was the use of carrying this on only to 
diseppoint him in the end? 

Yet how was he to escape from this net 
in which her feet were already so deeply 
entangled? 

Then another thought flashes across her 
mind, and gave relief. It might never 
come to that—he might die, or she might; 
or, if he did not discover the deception, 
he might grow gradually dissatisfied with 
her—eince she certainly could not be very 
much like Pattie, try as she would—and 
then he would be giad to break off the en- 
gagement. 

She would not look too far ahead, and in 
a year’s time he might be much stronger 
and more cheerfal—much better able than 
now to bear troubie and disappoint. 
ment. 

*Ohb, 1 am in no hurry about that!"’ she 
observed quietly. ‘Though not because I 
think you will be a trouble, People will 
get more used to you every day, and you 
to them, I don’t think you will always 
nmaind it as much as you do now.” 

“I wish I could think with you!’ he 
sighed. 

“Now I must go up-stairs again. Mam- 
ma,,—hesitatingly—“mamma told me not 
to stay long. She wants—she will be won- 
dering why I do not go to her.”’ 

“Very well, then.’’ 

But before she was allowed to go she had 
to submit to more kisses and caresses, 
which she couid wel! imagine would be 
sweet toa girl who loved him, but which 
she shrank from with a sense of anworthi- 
ness, 

How he would cast her off if he knew! 

‘I]t isn’t often I get you alone now,” he 
said, as at last he let ber go, and she ea- 
caped, a deal surprised at his demonatta- 
tiveness. 

He had always appeared to be a haughty 
and cold-mannered man, but that was only 
tor the benefit of the world in general, she 
now supposed. 

She wondered more than ever that Pattie 
should be so ready to give him up, at her 
mother’s wish, 8 man who evidently loved 
her so tenderly and prized her happiness 
so dearly. 

“Weil, how did you get on?” was the 
question with which she was eagerly met 
by Mrs. Wyoming, Pattie peeping from 
behind her mother with eyes in which 
doubt and fear and laughter were strug- 
giing for supremacy. 

“He did not find out,” said Rowena, 
sinking into the first chair in the room, aa 
if exhausted. 

‘He didn’t!’’ exclaimed her aunt, “ Kow- 
ena, my dear, you sareaciever girl! I ai- 
ways said so, and now I am sure of it!” 

But Rowena did not look elated, and 
Mrs, Wyoming divined at once that this 
was not the kind of treatment to goad the 
girl’s lagging impulses, 

‘‘And a kind good gir! too” she went on 
—‘which is better than being clever. 
Think of what Rowena has done fr you, 

my dear’—to her daughter, “I hope you 
will always be grateful to her.’’ 

“On, 1 shalil’’ cried Pattie; and running 
to Rowena, sbe kissed her, 

‘| don’t mind telling you,’’ Mra, Wyo- 
ming pursued “now that you have made 
the trial and succeeded, that Pattie was 
heartily well tired of it as wellasI. She 
needs cheerful society; she is not very 
strong, and this has tried her health sad- 





ly.” 

Pattie glanced fron er ous “ 
shoulders and furtivéeély peeped «a ” 
blooming cheexs n the mirror opp 
nite. 


“It is atesk which pleases and interests 
you, and for which I believe you are pe. 
culiarly fitted. Those talents have not 
been given to you for nothing, you may 
depend, Rowena. We bave all our own 
work in the world, and this seems to be 
yours,” 

Rowena would have been surprised at 
such a strain of conversation from her 
aunt’s lips bad she any attention to spare 
for what was going on around ber; but she 
was far away in spirit, standing under some 
spreading trees on a summer evening, with 
& man’s fair face before her, his blue eyes 
meeting her own, and a musical voice 
wishing her good-bye. 

She bad not sacrificed anything, she said 
to herself wearily—there was nothing to 
sacrifice, 

He did not care for her, and never would 
have done—nobody whosaw her face could 
ever care for her; but at least it would have 
been some consolation to have been left 
alone with her dream. 

And it never seemed so sweet and bright 
and alluring—though vain—as now, when 
she had taken up the burden of a inan for 
whom she could never care, just for love 
of Pattie and out of pity for him, 

Soe was recalled to herself by hearing 
her aunt say, in business-like tones— 

*T shall send you away somewhere now, 
Pattie, It would never do for you both to 
ve here at once, I can’t make up my mind 
what to tell the Oarbutts, but I must have 
something settled by this evening.”’ 

“W bere shall I go?” asked Pattie, 

*] don’t know yet. | know what I 
should like, I should like Mra, Oarbutt to 
go away from here —it is quite at the end of 
the season in this place—and take you with 
her,”’ 

“Ob!” ejaculated Pattie, with an attempt 
at dubiousness or indiflerence; but her 
eyes sparkled. 

“Then, if she went, all those young men 
hanging about Dolpb and Hannah would 
take themselves of! too, and there would 
be nobody left to tell tales. I shall have 
to find fault with the servants, and ask 
Charlie’s leave to dismiss them and get 
new ones—unless he would like to leave 
here and return home’’—struck by a new 
and apparently pleasant idea, ‘It is of no 
use staying on here now for any benefit .of 
his eyes.’’ 

She was silent for a few momenta, deep 
in thought over the new order of things 
that had arisen in an hour, 

Then she resumed— 

“If Mra, Carbutt is not leaving at once 
she must be told that your engagement 
is broken ot}, Pattie, so that you can go to 
her house and stay there. In any case | 
sbould wish her to know it’’—witb a glance 
at her daughter. “I shall manage that 
nicely. And, as they will be sure to have 
left before Rowena’s vacation ends, they 
will not know that she does not go back 
any more.” 

“Oh, sha’n’t I go back to school?’’ cried 
Rewena, in dismay. 

‘‘Why, how can your”’ 

‘But I cannot aflord to give it up, aunt, 
I have notbing of my own——” 

‘You had better call me mamma always, 
or you will be making awkward wmis- 
takes,” observed Mrs. Wyoming, with a 
temerity that horrified her niece, who was 
still in such a state of terror at her own 
wickedness as to be unable calmly to con- 
template that of another, “If you do this 
service for my daughter and me | wiil 
contrive to pay your expenses for the 
present, and I hope I shall be able to 
clothe you a little better than you have 
managed to clothe yoursel!”’—with some 
en phasis, 

‘*But my books—imy studies!” murmured 
Rowena mournfully. 

‘Your studies? Well, you will now be 
constantly in the very society most conduc- 
ive to their progress. Mr. leicester is a 
deeply read man, and has travelled over 
halt the world; he will know more than all 
your schoolmasters and inistresses put to- 
gether, | dare say. That will be something 
for you to talk about,’’ 

“But | have to be like Pattie,’”’ objected 
Rowena, ‘‘and she never cared for study.” 

‘‘Well, you must develop the taste grad- 
ually,” replied her aunt ‘(Girls often 
alter as they grow older, you know. In- 
deed, I pelieve be will like you all the bet- 
ter if you appear to begin to oare for that 
sort of tning. He always thought so much 
of it.’’ 

{TO BE OONTINUBD, | 
—-— Oo ie 





GRATITUDS.—There is no virtue which 





is more pieasing than gratitude. To see 
that kindness is not thrown sway, that 
some return, however small, is made by 
} the recipient, renders us more ready to do 

r | & person aservice another time: while 
| gratitude is one of the most frequent orig 
inators of hardheartednessand selfishness, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A MARK oF KaesrKot —Asanign of re- 
spect the Japanese when they meet in the 
street, take off their slippers, This cus- 
tom almost universally prevails in the Maat, 
An Inferior, when he enters the presences of 
his superior, removes his shoes or slippers 
and leaves them at the door until his de- 
parture, This is done as a mark of hu- 
mllity, an a shoeless foot denotes servitude. 
The shoe is always left at the door of a 
Mohammedan mosque, for the reason that 
leather in regarded as an unclean thing and 
must not be brought Into the presence of 
the holy. 


Buyina a Hussanp.—An English paper 
of July 10, 1700, has the foliowing item: 
“An Oxford lass waa lately courted by a 
young man of that county, who was not 
willing to marry ber unless her friends 
could advance her fifty pounds for her por- 
tion, which they being incapable of doing 
the lass came to Lonaon to try her fortune, 
where she met with a good chapman in the 
Strand who made a purchase of her bair 
(which wae delicate, long and light), and 
Kave hor sixty pounds for it—being twenty 
ounces at three pounds an ounce—with 
which money she joyfully returned to the 
country and bought herself a husband,”’ 





NORWAY ENGAGEMENTS —-In Norway, 
ag soon af & young Wan and young woman 
are engaged, no matter in what rank of 
life, betrothed rings are exchanged anid 
worn ever afterwards by men as well as 
women, The conse :;uence is, that one can 
always tell an engaged person in the same 
way a merried woman in America can be 
recognized, There is not a married man 
in Norway, no matter how humbie he may 
be, who does not wear this outward mark 
of submission to the matrimonial yoke, 
Bat this is not all—as soon asa man is en- 
gaged he has ‘calling carda’’ printed, with 
the name of his fiancee immediately below 
his own. 


“HURRAH!!’—The exclamation ‘“Hur- 
rab’’ is probably a corruption of ‘’Tur aie’ 
(Thor aid), a battle cry ol the ancient 
Norsemen, and i# common to inany na- 
tions, On the other hand, M. Lettre, a 
celebrated French philologist, says it is de- 
rived from the Slavonic ‘‘Hurraj’’ (to Para 
dise). In India and Ceylon the Mabouts 
and attendants of baggage elephants cheer 
them on by perpetual crying ‘'l’r-re-re!”’ 
The Arabs and came! drivers in Turkey, 
Palestine, and Kgypt encourage their 
animals to speed bp shouting “Ar-re! ar- 
re!” The Moora in Spain drive their mules 
with repetitions of ‘‘Arre!l’’ In France the 
sportaman excites his hounds by his shouts 
‘Hare! hare!’’ while the herdsmen of Ire- 
land and Scotiand use “Hurrish! hurrish!"’ 
to urge on the cattle they are driving. 


THK FRAST OF (i HOSTS,.—On the nine- 
teenth of May was iormeriy held the 
‘* eant of the Ghosts,’’ As may not, perhaps, 
be known to many readers, the ancients 
believed that every person was posmensed 
of three spirite, the ‘‘manes,’”’ the ‘“spirit- 
us,”’ and the “‘umbra.” The first went 
down to the infernal regions, the second as.- 
cended to the skier, and third hovered 
about the tomb, They also ascribed two 
genii to every person, & black one and a 
white one, Onthe third of the Ides the 
Romans had a feast calied Feralia, in 
honor of the ghosts, end another on the 
nineteenth of May to pacify tue manes of 
the dead and reverence the hobgoblins, 
Nearly every nation, from the rudest to the 
moat enlightened, has at one time or an- 
other paid BOID6 regard lo ghosts, and the 
belief in their appearance still cxista to a 
widor extent thau is generally known, 


STtupy oF THK HAaN»D,—NStudentsa of chi- 
romancy Loid that # weil developed fourth 
finger is a member of which ite owner has 
every reason tw be proud, “Ouriously 
encugh with the majority of people the 
fourth finger of either one or both hands is 
more or lean deformed, If the malforim- 
ation appears on one hand oniy, or in «a 
more pronounced degree, it is almost ai- 
ways on the left hand.” A writer in a 
French scientific conternporary has made 
aoine interesting investigations concerning 
the heredity of the crippled finger through 
five generations, The first person in 
whom the deformity was noticed waa a 
woman, both of whone “little’’ fingers were 
in a silght degree curved laterally towards 





the third finger; in one of her daughters 
and one of her sons exactly the same de- 
formity wan observed; the four male oft- 
spring of the son and the two males 
spring of the daughter suffered the 
same way n the fourth ge 
|} sone a! tnree asughters wv ‘ é 
and ir ne genera m 
seven daughters 
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toh! lieten, birdies In the trees, 
And ewilft repeat the strain, 

‘>, wall ton each perfumed breese 
Iegulitog me of pain! 


OO, my love loves me—me only 
Bing loud, and clear and sweet, 
My beart no more te lovely, 
let echoes all repeat! 


The clear, eweet, old-time story, 
That Adam sang to Eve: 
When ehe, ia allber giory, 
Kefused hie aide Ww leave 
—_ >——— 
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CHAPTER XXAXIII, 


VATHER, 1 am to see Mr. Lepel this 
{ afternoon,” 
“You, my girl?’’ 

“And | want you tlosay good-bye to him 
for ever,” 

Westwood nodded; be was well pieased 
with her decision, 

“And then | will go to America with you 
whenever you please, Kutone thing | want 
you to allow me to do,”’ 

“Well a 

*] must teli Mr. Lepe!l wio lam. I will 
notoft course let him think thatl know 
anything of younow. Heshball not know 
that you are alive. Butl must do asl 
please abouttelling hiun my own christian 
name,’ 

“Very well, Cynthia,’ said her father; 
“do as you like in that matter, I can trust 
you with a good deal, and | trust you #o far; 
but don't let outthat you know anything 
aboutme now—that I'm alive, and that 
you have seen meé, or anything of that 
wort.”’ 

«No, father.” 

‘(1 see what you're after,’’ he said after a 
pause, ‘You think he'll give you up more 
ready when he knowsthat you are my 
daughter—isn’t that it? You may say so 
open-like; 1t doesn’t hurt ine, you know, 
Of course I can understand whathe wiil 
feel. And what's always been the hardest 
tome wastne feelin’that! bad injured 
you 8 inuch--you,tbe only tning leftto me 
in the world.” 

“You could not possibly help it, fether 
dear.’’ 7 

“Well, I don’t know, I might have done 
many things difflerent—I see that now, 
Kut there’s one thing to be said—if you feel 
inclined to break off with Mr. Lepel with- 
out telling him your name, I! think it 
would be no doubt easy enough to 
do t."’ 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“You think he’s fond of you—don’t you, 
my dear?’ 

“I thought so, father,’’ 

‘He's tried to make you belleve so, for 
hisown ends, no doubt. But he means to 
marry the other girl, my dear—they told 
ine #0 at Beechfield. They say he worships 
the very ground she treads upon; and she 
the same with him, Being fond of you was 
only a blind to lead you to your destruct- 
fon, I’m alraid, my pretty dear!” 

Cynthia shrank a little asshe heard, 
Could thie be true?”’ 

“The girl lives down there then, does 
she?’ she asked, in astrange hard voice 
not like her own, 

“Yosa, my dear, Ile would not be able to 
break off there without a tremendous to-do 
I'll warrant you; for the girl isthe Gener- 
al's niece, the daughter of Sydney Vane— 
the Miss Enid you spoke about a moment 
ago.’’ 

As he get no answer, he turned to look 
at her, and found that she was deadly white; 
but, when she noticed that he was looking 
at her, she smiled and passed her hand 
within bis ari, 

“You make my task all the easier for me, 
father,’’ she said; ‘I shall know what to do 
now. And 1 think that it is about time for 
me to go home,"’ 

. * * e . * 


Cynthia had already despatched a little 
note to Hubert asking him to visit her at a 
certain hour that afternoon—hence the 
certainty with which she spoke of his visit 
to ber father, 

A'ter what had passed between (hem, 
she did notthink that he would fail to 
come, 

She wanted him at half-past five percisely 
because at that bour Madame had promised 
to go for a drive in the Park with one of her 
most fashionable pupils and her friends, 
and Cynthia knew that she could then see 
him alone, 

And she was right in thinking that he 
would come, Just as tue half-hour struck, 
Hubert knocked at Madame della Scaia's 
door, and was immediately ushered into a 


tiny littie room on the ground-floor which 
was always called ‘Miss West's parior,’’ 
and which contained little furniture except 


@ plano and tabie and a couple of chaira, it 
was here that (Cynthia practised and stud- 
led, and gat when abe wanted to be entirely 
alone. : 


Iwo or three photographs of the heads of 
reat Singer’ and inusicians were the 8016 
> fe ‘ 
lecorations OF the walls; a pile nusic 
and some books lay on a table. 









The place had aseverely business-like 
air; and yetits very simplicity and the 
som breness of ite tints nad bitherto always 
given Hubert, who knew the room, a sense 
of pleasure, 

Bathe knitted hisbrowse when he was 
taken toiton this oocasion. It seemed to 
him that Cynthia wanted to give ver inte- 
view with biin also in a business like man- 
ner, 

But perhaps, he reflected, it was only 
that she wanted a peculiarly confidential 
talk. 

He looked at ber a little anxiously when 
abe came in, and was rather puzzied by her 
face. 

Nhe was pale, and she had been crying, 
for her eyelids were red; but she gave him 
a peculiarly sweet and winning sinile, and 
there was a pleading softness in the lovely 
eyes under the wet lashes which melted 
nis heart to her at once, although abe offer. 
ed him her band only and wouid not allow 
him to kiss her ob . 

‘What—notone kiss for we thie after- 
noon? I though 1 was forgiven!’ he said re- 
proachfully,. 

“Itis I who want forgiveness,"’ she an- 
swered, ‘for being #o -tempered and 
rude last night.’’ 

‘Take my forgiveness then,” said Hub. 
ert, almost gaily in his relief at hearing the 
sweetness of her voice—‘‘and take it in this 
form.”’ 

He would not be denied; and Cynthia 
bad no heart to struggie. She let him en- 
fold ber in bis arms fora moment and 
press a dozen kisses on her lips and cheek; 
then she drew herself away from him, He 
felt the movement, although he did not let 
her go, 

‘(My dearest, you do not speak naturally 
—snd you want Ww £9 awey from me, 
W nat does this mean?’ 

“] don’t know that I exactly want to get 
away from you,” said Cyothia, smilingly; 
“but I think that perhaps | inust,’’ 

The smile was « very woefu! little affair 
after all, 

‘Must! i don’t think I shall ever let you 
Ko again!’ 

He tightened his clasp, She looked 
up into his face with very beseeching 
eyes, 

‘Do take away your arm, please Hubert! 
I want to talk to you, and I cannot if It is 
there,”’ 

“Then we will leave it there, I don’t 
think | wantto talk, darling. Iam very 
tired—I think I must have walked miles 
last night before I came back to this door 
to band my lady out of her carriage, 
and] want to be petted and spoken to 
kindly.” 

Cynthia’s fingers twitched and she turn- 
ed her bead aside, but not before Hubert 
had noticed the peculiar expression that 
crossed her face, 


Being a play-writer end a constant theatre- 
goer, his mind was fuil of theatrical remini- 
806 1068, 

He remembered at that moment to have 
noticed that peculiar twitch, that odd ex- 
pression of countenance, in Sarah Bern- 
nardt who was acting the partof a pro- 
found|y jealous woman. 

It had then meant, ‘(io to my rival, to 
ber whom you love, and be comforted—do 
not come to me!” 

But there was no likeness between that 
great tragic actress and Uynthia West either 
of character or of circumstance: and 
Oyuthia had no cause to be jealous. But 
he thought of the momentary impression 
afterwards, 

Sheturned her face back again with as 
sweet a sinile as Over, 

“You think you must always have your 
own way; but | want w be considered too, 
Ihave something to teli you, and I shall 
not be happy until itis said. If you are 
tired, you shall sit down in this chair—it is 
much more comfortable than it looks—and 
have some tea, and then we can talk. 
But Madame may be back by half-past 
six, and I want to get it all over before she 
comes,”’ 

“Getting it all over’ sounds as if some- 
thing very, disagreeable were going to fol- 
low!’ said Hubert, releasing ber and tak- 
ing the chair sve profiered. ‘No tea, thank 
yous I had some at my club before 1 came. 

ow what isit, dear? But sit down; I 
can’t sit you know, ff you stand.’”’ 

“I must stand,’’ said Cynthia, with a 
touch of imperiousnessa. ‘‘[ am the crimi- 
nal, and you aretne judge, The criminal 
always stands,’’ 

“lt isa very innocent criminal anda 
very unworthy judge in this instance ‘Sit 
J easica.’” 

She laughed and drew achair forward, 
Sitting down, he saw that her figure [eli at 
once into a weary languid attitude and that 
the smile faded from her face, He put his 
hand on hers, 

**W bat is it, my dearest?’’ he said serious. 
ly this time, 

She raised her eyes, and they were filled 
with tears, 

“Itisofno usetrying to speak lightly 
about it,’ she said. “I may as wel! tell 
you that it is a very iniportant matter, 
Hubert, lsentfor you to-day to tell you 
that we must part,’’ 

‘Nonsense, Cynthia!” 

“We must indeed! The worst is that we 
might have avoided all this trouble—this 
misery—if 1 had been candid and open 
with you from the first. If I had wold you 
all about inyself, you would perhaps never 
have helped me—or at least—for 1 won’t 
gay that exactly—you would have helped 
iné from a distance and never cared to see 
or speak to me,”’ 

“Of course you know that you are talking 
riddies, Oynthia.”’ 

“Yes, 1 know. Sut you will understand 
in@ininute or two, lonly want 0 say 
first, that I had no idea who you were.’’ 


“Whol am, desr? Myself, rlubert Lepel 
and nobody eise.”’ 

“and cousin’”-—sbe brought the words 
out with dificulty—‘‘cousin to the Vanes of 
Beech tie!d.’’ 

“Weil, what objection heave you tothe 
Vanes of Beechfield.” 

“They have the right to object to me; and 
so have you. Doyouremomber the even- 
ing when I spoke to you outside the thea- 
tre? Did it ever cross your mind that you 
had seen and spoken to me before? You 
asked me once jf I knew agiri called Jane 
Wood, Now don’t you remember me? Now 
don’t you know my name?”’ 

Hubert bad risen to his feet. His face 
was ghastiy pale; but there was «# horror 
in it which even Cynthia could not inter- 
pret aright. 

“You—you Jane Wood?’ he gasped. 
“Don’t trifle with me, Cynthia! ou are 
Cynthia Weat!’’ 

“Oynthia Janet Westwood, known at St, 
Elizabeth's as Janie Wood,” 

“You—you are Westwood’s child?’ he 
exclaimed. 

She silently bowed her head. 

“Oh, Cynthia, Cyntbia, if you had but 
told me before!”’ 

He sank down into his chair again, bury- 
ing his face in his hands with his elbowson 
his knees, 

There was a look of self-abasement, of 
sbame and sorrow in bis attitude inexpli- 
cableto Cynthia. Finding that he did not 
speak, she took up her tale again in low un- 
even tunes, 

«1 knew that I ought to tell you. I said 
that 1 would teil you ty faa before— 
before we were married, if ever it came to 
that. 1 ought to have done so at once; but 
it was so difficult, They had changed my 
aaine when I went to school so that no. 
body should know; they told me that it 
would be a disgrace to nave itknewn, I 
ran away from St. Elizabeth’s because | 
had been fool enough to let itout. I could 
not face the girls when they knew that— 
that my father was called a murder,”’ 

Hubert drew his breath hard. She tried 
to answer what she thought was the mean- 
ing of that strange sound, balf moan, half 
8 gb. 

‘*] never called him so,’’ she said. ‘You 
will not believe it, of course; but I know 
that my father would never have done the 
deed that you attribute to him. He was 
kind, good, tender-hearted, although he 
lived in rebellion against some of the or- 
dinary laws of society. There was nothing 
base or mean about him, If he had kilied 
a man, he would not have told lies about 
it; he would have said that he had done it 
and borne the punishment. He was a 
brave man: he was not a wurderer,”’ 

Stili Habert did not answer, He dared 
not let ber see his face; she must not know 
the torture her words inflicted on him. 
She went on, 

“Lately 1 have tnough that it would be 
beter for me to face the whole thing out 
and not act as if I was ashamed of my 
father, whois no murderer, but a martyr 
and an innocentinan. I took my first step 
last night by telling your aunt Miss Vane 
that ‘West’ was oniy an assumed name, 
I bad never said that before. Do you re- 
member how she iooked at me—how she 
hated me—wnen we stood outside the 
= at Beechfield Park that afternoon? 

he sight of me made her ill; and if ehe 
knew me by my right name, it would 
make her il) agains If I had known that 
you were their cousin, I would never have 
let you see my face,’’ 

“Cynthia, have a little mercy!’’ cried 
Huvert, suddenly starting up and dashing 
the hair back from bis discolored distorted 
face. ‘Do you think I am such a brute? 
W hat does it matter to me about your fath- 
er? Was I so unkind, so cruel to you 
when you were a child that yon cannot trust 
ime now?”’ 

“No,” she said, looking at him gently, 
but with asort of aloofness which Le bad 
never seen in her before; «‘you were very 
good tomethen, You saved me from the 
workhouse; yor would not even let me go 
to the charity-scbool that Mrs, Ramboid 
recommended. You told me to bea good 
girl, and said that some day I shouid see 
my father again,” 

“I see itallnow, It was through you, I 
suppose, that I was sent to St. Elizabeth’s, 
where | was made into something likea 
civilized being. It was you to wrom they 
applied as to whether [ should be removed 
from the lower tothe upper school; and 
you—out of your cnarity to the murderer’s 
daughter—you paid for me forty pounds a 
year. 1 did not know thatl had so much 
to be grateful to you for. I have taken 
gifts from you since, not knowing; but this 
is the last of it—lI will never take another 
now!”’ 

“Are you so proud, Cynthia, that you 
cannot bear me to have hel you a little? 
My love, 1 did not know, I never guessed 
that you were Westwood’s daughter, But 
can you never forgive me for having done 
my best for you? Do yor think | love you 
one whit the less?” 

“Ob, I see—you think that I am ungen- 
erous,” cried Cynthia, “and thatitis my 
pride which stands in your way! Well, so 
it is—this kind of pride—that I will not ac- 
cept gifts from those who believe my father 
to hea guilly man when 1 believe in his 
innocence, They did well never to tell me 
who wasiny benefactor—for whom I was 
taught to pray when | was at St. Elizabeth's. 
If i bad known, the place would not have 
beld me for one day when | was old enough 
to understand! At first 1 was too ignorant, 
too much stupefied by the whole thing to 
understand that the Vanes were keeping 
mé at schoo! and supporting me. It is hor- 





riblie—it is sickening—to send my father to 
prison, to the gallows, and his child to 
school! Much better have let me go to the 


workhouse! Do you think I wish to be in. 
debted da who think my fathera 
murderer?” 

“Yoo mistake!” sald Hubert quickly, 
‘The Vanes knew nothing about it, if 
Mrs. Rumboid ever said so, it was my 
fault. I did not like her to think that I was 
doing italone, And, asfor me, Cynthia, 
I never thought your father guilty— 
never!”’ 

He trembled beneath the burning gaze 
she turned on him, and his color changed 
from white to red, and then to white again, 
He felt as ifbe had been guilty of the 
meanest subterfuge of bis whole life, 

“You never thought so?” she said, witha 
terribie gasp. “Then who was guilty? 
Who did that murder, Hubert? Do.-you— 
know?”’ 

She could not say, “Was your sister 
guilty, and are you shielding her?’’ 

He looked at her helplessly. His tongue 
clave to the roofof hie mouth; he could 
notapeak. Witb a bitter cry she fell upon 
ber knees before bim and seized his treiab- 
ling hands. 

“You know—you know! Oh, Hubert, 
clear my father’s name! Never mind 
whom you sacrifice! Lei the punishment 
fall on the head of the wrong-doer—not my 
dear, dear father’s! I will forgive you for 
baving been silent so long, if now you will 
only speak. I will love you always, | will 
give you my lite, if you will but let the 
truth be known!”’ 

He gathered his forces together by an al. 
inost superhuman effort, and managed to 
speak at last; but the sweat stood in great 
drops on bis brow, 

“Cynthia, don’t—don’t speak so, for 
God’s sake! 1 know nothing, 1 have no- 
thing to say!” 

Clinging to his knees, she looked at him, 
her eyes fall of supplication. 


‘‘Is the cost too great?” shecried, ‘Will 
you not tell the truth for my sake—for Oyn- 
thia’s sake?” 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he pushb- 
ed back his chair, and wrenched himself 
free from her entreating hands, 

“J cannot bear this, Cynthia! If I 
could—— Bat it is of no use; ] have no- 
thing—nothing to teil.’’ 

He had moved away from her; but he 
came back when he saw tuat she had fali- 
en forward with her face on tha chair 
where he had been sitting. 

He leaned over her. At first he thought 
thatshe had fainted; but presently we 
movement of her shoulders showed him 
that she was bat vainiy endeavoring to 
suppress a burst of agoniziug sobs, 

“Cynthia,” he said, ‘‘belisve in my love, 
darling! If you belicve in nothing else, 
you may be aure of that.’’ 

He laid his hand gently upon her round 
cheek, and, finding that she did not repulse 
aim, knelt beside her and tried todraw her 
to his breast. 


For a few minutes she let her head rest 
on bis shouider, and ciung to him as if she 
could not let bim go, When sne grew 
calmer, be began to whisper tender words 
into her ear. 

“Oynthia, I will give up all the world for 
your dear sake! Let us go away from Eng- 
land togetber, and live only for each other 
aarliing! Wecould be happy somewhere, 
away from the toll aud strife of London, 
could wenot? I love youonly, dearest-— 
only you! If you like, we wonid goto 
America aud se6e whetuer we-could not 
tind your poor dear father, who, 1 have 
heard, is living thers; aud we oould cheer 
bis last days together. Wiil you not make 
me happy inthis way, Cynthia? Be my 
wite,and let us torget all the world be- 
side.”’ 

She shook herhead. She bad wept 80 
violently that at first she could not speak. 

“Why do yon shake yourhead? Youdo 
not doubt my love? My darling, I count 
the world weil lost jor you! Do not dis- 
trust me again! Do you think I mind 
what the world says, or what my relatives 
say? You are Cynthia and my love to me, 
and whose daughter you are matters no- 
thing—nothing at all?’ 

“But it matters to me,” she whispered 
brokenly—“and I cannot consent,’’ 

‘‘Dearest, dou’tsay that! You must con- 
sent! Your only cuance of happiness lies 
with ine, and mine with you,’ 

“But you have promised yourself,’’ she 
murimured, “to Enid Vane,” 

‘ Conditionally; and {‘am certain—certain 
that she does not care for me,”’ 

**] am not certain,’ sie whispered, 

There was a littie pause, during which 
ue felt that she was bracing herself to say 
something which was hard for her to 
say. 

“] have made up my mind to take no- 
thing away from Enid Vane,’’ sbe said at 
length—“that is dear to her. Do you re- 
member bow she pleaded with you for me? 
Do you remember how good she was—how 
kind? She gave m6 her shilling because I 
had no food that day. I never spent it—I 
have that shilling still. I have worn ii 
ever since, as 4 sort of talisman against 
evil.”’ 

Sbe felt in ber bosom and brought out 
tue coin attached by a li'tie string around 
her neck, 

“Jt has been my greatest treasure,’ she 
continued. “I bave had so few treasures 
in my life. And do you think I am going 
to be ungrateful? Ifit broke my beart w 
give you up, I would not hesitate one mo- 
inent,¢when I had reason to think that you 
were plighted to Enid Vane.” 

She drew berself away from him as she 
spoke, and rose to ber fuil height. 





Hubert stood before her, bis eyes on the 
floor, his lips white and trewalous, 

What could hejsay? He had nothing but 
his love to plead—and his love looked a 
poor and common thing beside that parity 


oc! motive, that height of purpose, that in- 
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tensity of noble passion which at that mo. 
ment made Cynthia’s face beautiful in- 


i. 
a will see you no more,” she said. “You 
must go back to Enid Vane, and you must 
make ber happy. For me, I have another 
work todo, In —y J own way I—] shail be 
happy too. Thereis adouble barrier be- 
tween us, and we must never, never meet 
ain.’’ 

7 it a barrier that can never be broken 
down, Cynthia?” 

“No,” she said—not unless my father is 
shown innocent to the world and the stain 
retuoved from bi4 name—not unless we are 
sure—sure that Enid Vane bas no affection 
for you save tbat ofa cousin and 4 friend, 
And these things are im possibilities; so we 
must say good-bye.” 

it seemed as if he nad not understood her 
words 

He muttered something, and cinutched at 
the table behind him as if to keep hiuseif 
from falling. 

“lin posi vilities indeed!’ he gait hoarse- 
ly, afer amoment’s pause, “Good-bye, 
Cynthia!” 

Struck with pity for his naggard face and 
hollow eyes, Oynthia caine up to him, put 
her bands on his shoulders, and kissed his 
ChLeGK. 

“] was nad just now! I said more than I 
think I meant, Hubert. Forgive me before 
you go; but never coiue bere again.” 

Tneir tear-stained eyes met, aud then 
some instinct prompted her to whisper very 
low— 

*Could you not, even 
father if you tried?” 

Surely his good angel pleaded with him 
in Cynthia's guise; and looking into her 
face, he answered as he had never thought 
to answer in this world: 

“Yee, Oynthia; if 1 took his place, | 
could.” 


now, save my 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ESTWOOD had scouted Cynthia's 
| notion that the woman in black who 
scemed tobe foilowing them could 
possibly be a spy; nevertheless he medita- 
ted upon it with some anxiety, and resol- 
ved, on his arrival at bis lodgiugs, to be 
wary and circuwmspect—also to show that 
he was on his guard. 

He relapsed there‘ore into a very uncom- 
municative “single gentleman’ whom 
Mrs Gunn, bis iandlady, had at first found 
him to be, and refused rather gruiflly ber 
invitation that afternoon to take tea with 
bherin herown parlor inthe company of 
herself and her niece, 

‘“He’s grampier than ever,’ she said to 
this alece, WhO Was no Other than Sabina 
Meidretbh, now paving a visit—on business 
principals—of indefinite duration to ner 
aunt’s abode in Camden town; “and did 
think you meited him a bit last week, Sa- 
bina! But he’s as close as wax! Loet’s sit 
down to our tea before it gets black and bit- 
ter, as be won’t come,” 

“He nust bave seen me in the (iardens,’’ 
said Sabina, who was dressed in the bright- 
est ol blue gowns, with red ribbons at her 
throat and wrists, “tpough | shouid never 
bavé thought that he would recognizes me, 
being in biack and having that thick veil 
over uny face.’’ 

“I don’t see what you wanted io foller 
him for!” said Mra.Guon, “ What business 
o’ yours was it where he went and what he 
dia? idon’tthink you’ll ever make any- 
thing out of bim,”’ 

Miss Meidreth bad begun to nparbor mat- 
rimonial designs tothe unconscious Mr, 
Reuben Dare, 

“I’m not so sure,’’ said Sabiua. ‘‘Oace 
get aman by himeelf, and you can do 
a’ most anything with nim, so lony as there’s 
no other womau in the way,.”’ 

“And is there another woman in the 
way?” ‘ 

‘Yes, aunt Eliza, there is,’’ 

*Youdon’t say so!’’ exclaimed Mre.Gunn, 
6uptying the water-jug into the tea-pot in 
pure absence of mina. «You saw him with 
one did you?”’ 

“Yes, aunt Eliza, I did.” 

“And what was she like, Sabina?” 

“Well, some joiks cail her baudsome,”’ 
said Sabina dubiously; ‘‘aod she was dres- 
sed like a iady—Il’ll say thatior ber. Bat 
Wat's odd is that I’m nearly sure 1 heard 
her call bim ‘Father,’ Sae’s young enough 
lo be his daughter any way.” 

“Did he cali her anything?” 

“| coufin’t hear. ButI’li tell you what 
I did afterwards, aunt /iiza; 1 followed her 
when she caine out of the gate—and she 
didn’t see ne then. Sbe went straighttoa 
house in Norton Square; and I managed 
to make some inquiries about her at @ con- 
fectioner’s shop in the neighborhood. The 
house belongs to # uwiusic noistress; and thie 
kirl isaginger, ‘Cynthia West,’ they call 
her—l’ve seen her naiwe in the newspapers, 
Weil, I thougit 1 would wait round a bit, 
and presently 1 saw a wian go to the LoUBe 
to deliver a note; and Ii tuinks to inyself, 
‘1 know thattace.’ And soldid, It was 
Mr, Lepei’s man, Jenkins, a8 used Wo Come 
dowa with him to Beechticid.” 

“You don’t say sol”? cried Mrs, Guon, 
raising her bands ip amazement, 

“He knew me,’’ Sabina proceeded tran- 
quilly; “and so we bad a little chat to- 
Kether, I says to him, ‘Who ie it you Lake 
notes to at number tive—the oid lady or 
thé young one?’ ‘On,’ says be, ‘the young 
Oné6, to be sure. Scrumptious, isn’t she?’ 


Cynthia West?’ says 1. ‘Yes,’ be says— 

‘and Mrs, Hubert Lepel betore very lvbK 

l l’wve gotevyes to see! He’s always aileor 
t l t very KGLY, A Sain 
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“What will you do now, Sabina?” 

“Well,” said Sabina reflectively, «I 
think I shall iet Mre. Vane know. She'd 
be giad to have asort of handle against 
her brother, I’m thinking. And these peo- 
ple-—Mr, Dare and Mises West—seem to 
have got something to do with Beechfieid, 
for I’m certain it was to Beechtield he went 
when he left here for that fortnight. He 
gave no address—that was natural maybe— 
but be’d got the Whitminster label on his 
bag when he came back, And, if Miss 
West was being courted by Mr. Lepel, and 
her father wanted to know who Mr. Lepel 
was and ali about him, he might ouiy 
gather that Beeohfield was the place to go 
to. I su he wanted to find out 
whether Mr. Lepel was engaged to Miss 
Vane or not. And I’ve a sort of idea too 
that there’s something mysterious about it 
= bon 4 hengeennmpnte ne have said straight 
vut where he was going, especially when I 
had already toid him that I heow Whit- 
winster so well and belon to Beech- 
field? It seems to me that Mr. Dare has 
Kot something to conceal; and 1’d like to 
know what it is before I go any fur- 
ther.” 

**Any farther!” said her aunt contemptu- 
ously. “It don’t seem to me that you’ ve got 
—~* far!” 

‘Fartber than you think,’’ was Miss Mel- 
dreth’s reply. ‘*He’s atraid of me, or else he 
would come to tea this afternoon, Anda 
woman can always inanage aiman that’s 
alraid of her,”’ 

Yortified py this conviction, Sabina sat 
down after tea to indite a letter to Mrs. 
Vane, 

She was not avery deft scribe, and the 
speiling of certain words was a mystery to 
her. But, with the faults of its orthography 
corrected, the letter finally stood thus— 


“Madam—I thought you might like to 
know as bow there isa gentieman, named 
Reuben Dare lodging at my aunt’s, as 
ssems to have asecret interestin Beech- 
field. I tnink, but Lam not quite sure, 
that he spent a few days atthe Beechtiela 
inn not long ago. He is tail and thin and 
brown, with white bair and beard and very 
black eyes. He wiil not talk much about 
Beechfield, and yet seems to know it well, 
Says be comes from America, He was 
waiking tora long time in Kensington 
Gardens this morning with a young woman 
that goes by the name of Cynthia West and 
is a singer. She calls him ‘Father,’ Madam, 
i take the liberty of informing you that 
Mr. H. Lepel visits her constant, and is said 
to be going to marry her. She is what 
gentlemen call good-looking, though too 
dark for my taste. It does not seem to be 
generaily known that she hasa parent 
living. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“SABINA MELDRETH,” 


Mrs, Vane read this ietter with consider- 
abie surprise, She meditated upon it for 
some time witb closed lips ana knitted 
brow; then she rang the beil for Parker, 

‘‘Parker,’’ she said, “can you teil me 
whether any strangers have been visiting 
Beecntield lately?”’ 

“Oh, yes, ma’am! There was an old 
gentieman atthe ‘Crown’ a few days ago. 
Tne post-office woman told ine that he came 
from America.” 

“Do you know his name?” 

‘*Yes, wa’am, ‘Mr. Dare,’’’ 

“The woinan atthe post-oflice told you 
that? Did you ever see pim?”’ 

“You, ma’am. He spoke to ne one even- 
ing not jong ago when I’d runout witha 
leuter, and be asked ine to tell him the way 
to the Hail,” 

“And then?’’ 

“He said he’d heard of a Mr. Lapel at 
Beechfieid, ma’am,’’ said Parker, rather 
reluctantly, ‘‘ana that he knew a Mr, Lepel 
and wondered whether it wasthe same, 
But it wasn't. The Mr. Lepel he knew was 
ebort and fairand was married; the Mr, 
Lepel that came here, told hit, was very 
dark and tail and engaged to Missa Enid 
Vane.” 

“You had no authority to tell him that, 
Parker; you kaoow it is not public pro- 
porty.’’ 

+] beg you pardon, I’m sure, ma’am! I’d 
heard it so oiten that I thought everybody 
knew,”’ 

“What else did this Mr, Dare have to 
say?’’ 

“J don’t just remember, ma’am,’’ said 
Parker. 

“Did he ask no other questions? Did he 
ask for instance, whetuer Mr, Lepel was 
not fond of Miss Vane?’’ 

“Well, yes, ina’aum; now you mention it, 
I think he did-—-thougn bow you came Ww 
guess it——’” 

“Never wind how I came W& guess it, 
W bat did you say?’”’ 

“] said tbat be worshipped the ground 
sbe trod upon, and that sb6 was just the 
samme With bim.”’ 

“And pray how did you know that?’’— 
Parker suullied. 

“Well, ma’am, 1 couldn’t rightly say; 
but it’s what is general with young ladies 
and young gentiomen, and it wouldn’t 
bave looked well, 1 thought, to ha’ said 
suything eles,” 

“On, 1 see! The remark was purely con- 
ventional,” said Flosay cynically. ‘‘l con- 
gwratuiate you, Parker, on always doing as 
moch barium as you can whenever you take 


anything in baud, Did be seem pleased vy 
what you said?” 
“Not exactly pleased, ina’ain—nor dila- 
eased; | think, if anything, be was more 


eneed Loan 


bousehold the ncxt morning by declaring 
that she must at once go up to London in 
order to see her dentiat. 

She announoed ber intention at a time 
when the (ieneral, much w his annoyance, 
could not possibly accompany her. 

She said to him very sweetly that she bad 
chosen that hour on purpose, because she 
did not want to put bim to needless incon- 
venience, and that she preferred to go with 
Par«er only as her com ion. 

She hated to be seen, she said, when she 
was in pain. 

The General fumed and fretied; but, as 
he bad an important meeting to attend at 
Whitminster that day, be couid but put his 
wite into the train and give Parker endless 
injunctions to be careful of her «mis- 
tress. 

Parker promised fervently to do all that 
lay In her power; and with a serene smile 
b losay listened to the General's orders and 
her maid’s asseverations with equal tran- 
quillity. 

They had the carriage to themselves; and 
not until the train was nearing London did 
Mra, Vane rouse berseif from the restful 
seui-slumber in which she seemed to have 
passed the journey. 

Then she sat up suddenly, with a curt- 
ously wide awake and resolute air, and ad- 
dressed herself to ber maid. 

“1 sball not require you at all to-day, 
Parker. I brought you only because the 
General would never have allowed me to 
come alone; but 1 dislike being attended 
by any one when I go to the dentist's or 
the doctor’s, You inay wait at the railway. 
station until I come back, I may be only 
an hour, or 1 may be gone all day,.”’ 

“The General’s orders, ma'am,” began 
Parker, with a gasp; but ber mistress cut 
the sentence short at once. 

“] suppose you understand that you are 
my servant and not the General’s?”’ she 
said, ‘You will obey my orders, if you 
please,’’ 

She gave the maid some money and in- 
structions to spend as much as she pleased 
at buffet and book-stail until her re- 
turn. 

‘Enjoy yourself as much as you like and 
a8 much a& you can,’’ said Mra, Vane care- 
lessly—“only don’t stir from the station, 
for when I come back 1 shall want you at 
once.’’ 

She instailed the faithful Parker safely 
in the waiting-room, and then went out and 
got into # cab—not a hansom cab; Mrs. 
Vane did not wish to be seen in her drive 
through the London astreeta, 

The saddress which she gave to the 
cabman was not that of ber dentist, but of 
the lodgings at present tenanted by her 
brother, 

Parker remained at the station in a state 
of tearful collapse. She was terribly afraid 
of being questioned and stormed at by the 
Generai when sbe got back for neglect of 
her truat, 

She was certainly what Flossy had called 
her-—-“‘a faithful fool.’’ Sue wanted to do 
ail that her mistress require !; but it bad 
not yet occurred to her that Mrs. Vane was 
quite certain tore juire utter silence, to- 
wards the (ieneral and everybody else, on 
the question of ber disposition of the day. 
And, if silence was impossible a good boid 
lie would do as well. Parker had not yet 
grasped the full amount of devotion that 
was 6x pected of her. 

Hubert bad seldom been more surprised 
in his life than when tbe 6legant! y-cdressed 
lady who was ushered into hia sitting room 
proved to be hia sister Florence, She had 
never visited him before, He sprang up 
trom his writing-tavle, which was piled 
higb with books and manuscripts, flung a 
hail smoked cigar into the grate, and greet- 
ed her with a mixture of doubt and saston- 
ishment, which smused if it did not flatter 
the astute Mra, Vane. 

‘This is indeed an unexpected pleasure! 
] bope you «re not the bearer of ili news, 
Floesy! Is anything wrong up at Keech- 
field?” 

“Ob, dear, no! I came hereto see my 
dentist,” said Flossy carelessly, “and | 
thought that | would give you acall. So 
these are your rooms? Notatall bad for a 
bachelor!’’ 

“That is high praise from you, I sup- 
pose,’”’ said Hubert, smiling talntly. 

“But you do not look at all well, Hubert, 
Wht is the matter with you? You iook 
terribly faggedl” 

Her rewark was jusiifiied by his appear. 
ance, 

His face had a drawn look which addea 
ten years to his age; 1 is eyes seemed al- 
most to have sunk into his head, 

He wadeanu impatient gesture,and looked 
away. 

“] bave not been very well,’’ be ssid; but 
there is no need lo spoak about it, Lf am 
very busy, and | weol rest-—change of 
soenue 4nd air,’’ 

“Why not come down to [teech held?” 

He gave « silgbt bul porceptible slud- 
der, 

“No,” be said brictly, and then stood 
leaning ayaiost bis writing-lable, aud was 
#llient, 

‘Hubert,’ said his sister, a littie more 
quickly than usual, J) said tuat 1 wanted 
wo soe ny dentist, but 1 bad another reason 


for coming to tuwn. Can you tell ine 
where | can finda file ot tue Jimes newsn- 
paper for tie eariy months of the year 
ln7~?'’—aene mentioned the year of Sydney 
Vane'’s dealtu and the tria Andrew 
W est wood 

“You wa Live riai? Ma. ' ér broluer, 
witha 








“It doesn’t matter,’’ she said, feigning 
indifference, and rising aa if to take her 
leave; “I can see the papers in a pubile 
library, no doubt, The ‘(ieneral would 
not have a copy left in the house, | wil! 
go elsewhere.”’ 

“It le neediess,’’ Hubert answered, in a 
gloomy tone, ‘I have kept coples myself. 
Wait a moment, and | will bring them 
to you,”’ : 

“I thought that you would probably 
possess them,’’ said Flossy softly, a# she 
settled berseif once more in her comlor- 
table chair, 

He went into another room, aud soon 
returned bearing In his arms a little pile 


of papers, yellow indeed with age, hut, 
as Mra, Vane noticed, completely free 
from duet, 

It was evident that some one elas had 


been very istely perusing them; but she 
made BO comment on the subject. 

“Go on with your writing,”’ she said, 
beginning to take of! her gray gloves 
with adimirable coolness, “I can find 
what I want without your ald.’’ 

He gave her a long look, then set the 
papers on a little table beside her and re. 
turned to his own sea’, 

He did not however begin w write 
again. 

He turned thechair alimost with its back 
to Mrs, Vane, and clasped his hands be- 
hind his fine dark head, 

In this position be remained perfectly 
motionless until she had finished her ex- 
ainination of the newspapers, 

In a quarter of an hour she deciared 
herself satistied, 

“Have you found all that you wanted?” 

"On, yes, thank you!’’ 

One important item she had cortainly 
secured—the fact that West wood’s daughter 
had been named “Cynthia Janet,’’ 

“Oynthia Janet Weatwood'’—“Cynthia 
Weat’’—it wae plain enough to her quick 
intelligence that the two were one and the 
sane, 

Hubert had never thought of looking 
for the nameof Westwood’s little daughter 
in the Zines, 

‘'Ky-the-vye,’' sald Plommy lightly, ‘1 hear 
sad tales of you intown, How often is it 
you goto see the new singer, Miss W em? 
Has poor Enid a rival?” 

He did not look round; bul she saw that 
her question sent a shock through bia 
nerves, 

‘1 do not know what you mean,” he an- 
awered ooldly. 

“Don’t be abaurd, Are you going to inar- 
ry Mise Wesi?”’ 

“No,”’ 


“Shall you marry Enid Vane?’ 

‘‘Itis not very likely that she will inar- 
ry ine,’”’ 

Something inthe intense dreariness of 
bis tone struck painfally on Florence’s ear, 
She rose and puther hand on Hubert’s 
shoulder, 

“What is the matter with you, Hubert?’’ 
she asked, 

He shook off ber band as tf it had been a 
noxious reptile of which he desired to rid 
himself, and rose to his feet. 

“You must not mind whatl say to-day, 
Florenos, I am not well, I—! shall see you 
another time.” 

“Ot course you will--plenty of times, | 
hope!”’ 

A look of diainay began to show itself in 
F lomay’s eyes, 

a’ You are not contemplating any new 
step, | hope? I-——"’ 

**Don’t be alarmed!” be sald, with an un- 
natural laugh. ‘‘Belore I take any new step 
I will come to you. I will not ivave you 
without a waruing.”’ 


Then he seemed to recover his wself- 
possession and spoke in wore measured 
tones, 

‘Nonsense, lI lorence--don’t oonoern 


yourself about me! | have a bad headache-- 
that is all, If 1 am leftaione] shall soon be 
better.’’ 

“] hope tong will,’’ said 
gravely, ‘for you look alarmingly ill to 
day. You sbould send fr the doctor, 
Hubert, And now 1! will say good-bye, for 
I bave two or taree other things wy do w- 
day, besides going to iny dentist’s, The 
cab is at the door; you need not come 
down,” 

He rose, as she really &xpected him to do, 
to se6 Ler to her cab; but a sensation of diz. 
ziness and faintuess imade Lim «it down 
and bury his head in his banda, 

Considerably alarined, Florence rang tor 
Jenkins, bis man, and gave strict orders 
that the doctor should be sent for at once, 
Then, feeli: g that she had for the present 
at loast done her duty, she took her leave, 
promising to call again before sie left town 
Luat afternoon, 

Jenkins went for the doctor, as Mra, 
Vane bead told bim to do. When that 
gentieman arrived, be found Mr. Lepel 
stretched on asola ina half unconscious 
state, and deciared him to be in one of the 
incipient stages of brain-fever, 

TO BB OONTINURD, 
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PHILADELVHIANS WHO Lave had their 
Nerves shatlered by a neighbor onyayod tn 
walking lo ecstacy the amateur accordion 
will be interested in the experience of « 
Boevon lellow-sullerer, By way of gouting 


Flomay, rather 


even with the man next door, wi.o loved au 
acoordaion not Wisely vul loo we . 0 iin 
lo performing Upon alin horn wit yreat 
vigor W benever the accordion f 
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WE MET AGAIN. 
BY SUSIE mM. BERT, 


We met again but not as once we met, — 

(hur bleod flowed placidly as er lt Bowed, 

No throb of passion in oar bosome glowed, 

‘har lashes with no bappy teare were wet, 

And for the past we fell no heen regret, 

We'd grown content lo tate what Pate bestowed, 
Aad Uf we could we would not change our road, 


Yet we were lovere once! and love's eweet net 
Mound use was closely cast, Fach lived for each, 
Nor bad a thought nor bope nor dream uatold; 
Aine! the lessons time and aveence teach! 
When once again we met, ersch had grown cold, 
And wide (here spread between our souls a breach 
We had po wish to close—for love was old. 
——— 


FROM THE DESERT. 


BY 5. D. HAVILLAND, 


VHAPTRR I1i. 


OM i, dear Bob,’ sald Aline, as she felt 
hia mute caress, “1 cannot talk any 
more now, Don’tspsak tome about 

wet we have been taiking of; 1 cannot 
bear it. Let us both think of Uncle Kobert 
and try and make him happy. Let us go to 
him now.” 

And she stood up and kissed him on the 
forehead, 

“How cold and dark it nas grown!’ she 
maid, sbivering. ‘Let us go bome lmmed- 
jately.’’ 

“You, dear,’’ #ald Bob, "I long to see my 
father, and wilido all you wish, There 
isastorim coming on, I did not notloe 
i. Let me wrap your shaw! warmly round 

ou.”’ 

, “Heo,’’eald Aline, ‘what isthe mater 
with Oarlo? He has never behaved like that 
betore.’’ 

The dog bad bounded forward to the en- 
trance of the cave at thelr arising, had 
crawled uneasily back and was lying 
trombling at her feet, Oocasionally utter- 
ing @ moaning whine as it looked from one 
to the other, 

She stooped and patted it, but it only 
shivered, and made not the least effort to 
follow them as they went towards the 
mouth of the cave, 

“Come, Carlo,’’ said Aline, looking back, 
‘tooine,’’ 

A atartied sboutfrom Bob rang through 
the cavern an he staggered back and threw 
his arm round ber and stood with blanched 
face gazing at the sea. 

Aline shrieked and hid her face on his 
breast; and even as they looked the black 
clouds had swept over the frowning bluff 
far above them, end the electricity, attract- 
od by the lofty cliffafter ite headiong jour. 
ney overa thousand iniles of stormy sea, 
burst in «a gleaming network of lightning 
acroas the inky sky. 

The thuader pealed and rattled round 
them and roared in the reechoing 
cavern. 

Phe path they had trodden was covered 
with seething and boiling waves, dashing 
agalnal the rocky wall of the bey in fle:ce 
anger at meeting lie first restetance they 
had encountered in their roll of three thous- 
and miflos, 

And even astbey looked ahigh dark 
green wave rolled hissing round the pro- 
montory towards them, raising ite foam- 
flecked crest in menacing wrath as it broke 
and thundered at their feet, driving them 
within the cave, while it swept back with a 
hareh grating crash, dragging the boulders 
and seawrack with it. 

Again another billow came thundering 
in, grinding the stones together, covering 
their late seat with spuime and foain. 

Bob dashed forward Ww look if there 
were any chance of rushing out between 
the waves, 

The retreating wave caught him bythe 
ankles, andthe flerce undertow dragged 
him forward and buried tim headlong, and 
roiled him amongst the jagged stones as it 
sucked him seaward, 

Over he rolled, ¢ver nearer the entrance 
and death; but Aline and Carlo rushed for- 
ward,and dog and gir! seized him and drag- 
xed him panting, bruised and bleeding, up 
the cave, 

Again the mighty green billow surged in 
atthe entrance and roared in deep diapa- 
aon, in unison with the thunder without,as 
it ran in streaks of white froth up the sides 
ofthe cave and drove them atill farther 
back, 

Aline clasped ber bands and prayed, 
while Bob staggered to and fro, half blind- 
ed by the sea and sand as he pressed back 
his watted bair from hie forehead, 

Again a Luge green wave rolled in, en- 
Urely filling uptne @atrance and creating 
adit uncertain light as it thundered their 
doom in their stunned eara, 

Again it ro'led jarring and crashing back 
while Oario fiercely snarled and bit at it as 
iit were uliving and sentient enemy. 
Doem, doou! again roared in their ears, as 
wave aller Wave poured in. 

Both were very calm now; both knew 
the worst; bclu knew the coast too well to 
bone, 

They knew no boat could live for a mo- 
nent in such an angry sea, and that even if 
a boat had come the fierce undertow would 
seize their bodies, and, after tossing them 
on the rocka Ulll they were shapeless frag 

nents, would throw them on the coast 

niles away 
| forgot t Wale r noaned poor 
ax y t loing | 

Ul seaward 


never 
‘ 
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He clasped ber in bis arma, and she ciung | 


to him, as with dilated eyes they 
the ever-increasing waves come sulleniy 
pouring tn. 

They could hear the muffied roar of the 
succeeding waves outside asthey buried 
themselves sgainst the wallof the cliff, 
while inside the cave each wave gurgied 
and moaned and hissed as it swopt up at 
them. 

The cave grew darker and more sombre 
as the weter rose, the air grew hot and clore 
and stifilog, their breath came in paintul 
geeps as supply was cutoff and the 
oxynen failed. 

‘ie there no hope, Bob?’ said Aline,as he 
supported ber while she looked with wan 
face up at him, 

“Weare in the bands of 
dearest,’’ said Bob; ‘‘you know there is not 
an inch of thecave wedo not know—it is 
allsolid rock—there is no way out but 
there,’’ and he pointed to the en now 
a cauldrou of raging water. 

“itis bard todie, dear Aline, but we 
must be resigned; let us take s lesson from 
that dear fellow who is gone, Ob, Aline! if 

ou could have seen how t, yet how 

ind and noble, be looked in the tent, whe: 
alone with me, bow cheerfully he spoxe be- 
fore the nen when he bade me Godspeed; 
and yet that nobie soul knew he was going 
to die a painful amd violent death. It will 
be a painless death for us, dear one, Come 
here and sit down.”’ 


He took ber bead on his lap, as she lay | 


back faint and exhausted. 

“We cannot any farther back, that 
wali of fallen rock is our limit,” continued 
Hob; “let us sit bere and wait the ond; the 
waves cannot come so far, but the air will 
soon be exhausted. Aline, we are both in 
the immediate presence of death. Tom 
said to mewe snould meet in a world 
where there in eternal peace— peace inefia- 
ble—where there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage, and I can say to you, dear, 
now, inthe presence of this death that is 
nigh to us, what I could not have said for 
_— perhaps if wehad lived—I always 
oved you, Aline, and, but for that glamor 
that came over ine In London, 1 should 
have asked you to he my wife,” 

“I know it, dear Kobert.”’ 

‘Forgive me, Aline.’’ 

“There is nothing to on Bob; I loved 
you then, 1 do now; and I would have been 
your wife,”’ 

“I thank you, dear,’’ said Bob humbly; 
‘4n our lives, bad we lived, we might have 
been separated; but now we know, and in 
our deaths we are not divided.,’’ 


The cave was now #0 dark that they could 
hardly see each other's pale faces—on|ly the 
white swirling lines of foam as they went 
round in eddying circles on the surface of 
the black water and dissappeared in a fun- 
nel of water where the entrance bad been, 
as they were sucked under by each retiring 
wave, — to réappeara moment after- 
wards and continue their ceaseless round, 
as the succeeding wave rolled into the 
cave, 

Bob and Aline shivered as they sat 
there, dizzy and dezed by the hot suftocat- 
ing air. 

“Lift me up, Bob, if you can; 1 feel 
frightened in thie dreadful piace; hold me 
close to you,”” sald Aline faintly. ‘1 feel 
as if death had us tast—as if the spirits of 
the other world were coming Ww fetch 


“Hush, Aline,’’ said Bob in an awe-struck 
voice, 

He raised her and pressed her close to 
him, 

“Look dear,”’ 

Aline followed his eyes and clung ocon- 
vulsively to bim. 

‘‘Woat ie it? are the spirits of the dead 
coming?’ she noaned. 


Neither could bave defined in words 
what they saw at first; they never knew 
how the subtle consciousness of some un- 
known and supernatural presence grew on 
them. 

A siimmering, wpalpadle whiteness 
seoined to evolve like a misty cloud from 
tne end of the cave by the fallen rocks, 
Small and undefined, it opened in shadowy 
folds—gradually tae upper pert condensed 
avd rolied slightly apart; and Bob and 
Aline with straining eyes thougnt they 
could discern the lineawents of a deadiy- 
pale tace, it grew firwer end less indis- 
tinct. 

**(t is he,’’ whispered Aline. 

No need for them to utter his name; both 

nized that loved face with its wistful, 
loving brown eyes, 

The face looked onthem with infinite 
love and tenderness; the whiteness round 
it grew clearerend waved and undulated 
as the nanepety | figure beld upita dimly 
seen arines as if biewsing them. 

“See, Aline, be bDiesses us; he will save 
us ” 

Aline looked and s#ooned on the rocky 
ledge. The shadowy form pointed to the 
fallen rceks, and Bob's keen eye noticed 
the faint gieam of a broken sword-bilt 
fastened to ite wrist. 

It grew fainter and more indistinct, and 
ever pointing tothe wall of fallen rock, it 
faded siowly ‘row sight as if absorbed into 
the air. 

“Crackenthorp, my beloved Commander 
Il come; | take thesignal. I have fullowed 
you woven deaih bas waited us; 1 follow 
you now in life, Aline,Aline, it bas point- 
ed to that rock; it bas disappeared there; 
benind it le life and safety.”’ 

And, catching ber haif-ineensibie form 
in hisarme be burried forward. Twice tne 
nepuitic air as it rolied up from the turbid 
water nade him gsep and stagger; Lut at 

ength he reached the boulder. 

lt was tirmly wedged in at the side of an 
enormous wars which his trained eye 





Heaven, | 


1 





showed him had falleu from the side and 
root, 

With nervous bands be seized it, while 
Aline looked balf-unconsciously on; the 
earth round it cracked and loosened, and a 
tiny gust of oold air rusbed through and 

ve him double strength: sgain he seized 
PP wish strained muscies; it rocked and 

ided, and fell withadull crash on the 
edge, while a biast of icy cold air poured 
into the cavern, sending life through every 
vein and fibre. 

“Thank Heaven! Saved! Crackentborp, 
you are indeed the Good Spirtt of tne 
House of Trefum,"’ said Bob, as be fell ex- 
hausted beside it, while Alineand be drank 
in the pure fresh air. 

‘‘Bring poor Carlo,” said Aline, as she 
looked round to where the dog bad fallen 
insensivie on tnetr way and lsy huddied 
upon the rocks; ‘poor dog, it beiped me 
to save you.”’ 

“] wiil bring it here,” said Bou, and lay- 
ing it down vy te cavity, he was soon re- 
warded by its feebly iicxing his hand, 


The strength of the current of air rush- 
ing past them told Bob’s practical wining 
knowledge that it must come from a fissure 
entending to the moor far above their 
heads, 

He looked at the cavity as it dimly 
loomed blacker than the surrounding 
gloom. 

His miner’s instincts were aroused; he 
could feel there was another cave not far 
oft--any place were preferable to the dis- 
mal hole in whch they were, an‘ bis mind 
was wade up. 

‘Aline dear, I shall not be gone more 
than a few momente—do not be alarmed— 
Carlo sball watch by you.”’ 

‘Yes, dear Bob, do whatever you thiuk 
ia best,”’ 

On Lis hands and knees he cre; into the 
cavity; after avout a dozen yards it turned 
to the right and then branched slightly up- 
wards, 

“Justas I thought it was; itisa fissure 
through the rock entending up to tne 
moor,” 

A few yards ofclimbing up a gentle slope 
and he found the passage suddenly widen, 
and cautiously feeling bis way be stood on 
the rocky head of a cavern. 

Several hundred feet above him, twink- 
ling like a blue star of hope, be could see 
a epot of light. 

“Thank Heaveu! 1 se6 the light of the 
sun once more!” 

Then he hurried back andteid Aline 
the good news of his discovery. Tying her 
dress tigatly round her,he took ber through 
the passage, 

“This is gloomy too, dear: but it is better 
and drier than that dreadful cave,’’ eaid 
Aline, a# she sat down on a brvad ledge ot 
rock, 


‘“Yos, dearest,’’ said Bob, as Carlo jump- 
ed upoa him after crawling after them 
through the passage, ‘that wnust have been 
a terrible storm that dragged those boulders 
down in the cave. Why there isa great 
mass Of dry seoxnweed that must have been 
hurled as high as the entrance that | have 
found!” 

“Yes,” said Aline, “it waa just after Tom 
loft. Ob, Bob,’ she satd in awestruck tones, 
“he saved us,”’ 

“Yee, dear, put we will not talk of that 
now,’’ 

Ho was exceedingly anxious that ste 
should not frighten berseif by tbe reool- 
lec ton. 

“Twill go and bring a bundle of tnat 
dry seaweed and light « fire; 1 have some 
matches,” 

He soon returned witha ‘arge armful 
aud after a sbort while it blazed up, throw- 
ing @ flickering light on the wails, 

The cavern was email and low, save 
where the narrow fissure ran up the clitt 
til it reached the surface. 

“it is no use trying to let poor Garth and 
Dorothy know; we must stay bere for some 
bourse till the tide getsout. 1 wili go and 
bring more seaweed,”’ 

Afver collecting a jarge heap, he plaited a 
quantity intoa rougn torch and looked 
round him, 

“There is another cavity similar tothe 
one by which we have entered,’’ said Bob 
ashe looked round, “but 1 think, dear, it 
will be best not to explore it, we shall do 
weil enough here.’’ 

“Oh yes, dear,’’ said Aline earnestiy, “let 
usstay here; ifyou willsitby mel wiil 
try sud rest.’’ 

“Yes; Iwill make another torch and 
then a supply of them to keep usin light 
such as it is.”’ 

As he spoke the seaweed burnt out, leav- 
ing them until he made another in complete 
darkness, save where the fire was slowly 
smouldering. 

“I will soon have another wade, Aline,”’ 
be said, whens scream from Aline made 
bim rueh to her, 

She was trembiing violently, 

‘*W hat is it dear?—-there—ihere—"and he 
av xtously soothed and petted ber as best he 
could, 

“Ou, Bob,’’ she gasped, when she could 
speak. 

“I feel av if my brain were giving way-- 
ob, take we from this borrible place,” she 
inoaned, 

“lt put out my band just now to lay my 
sbawi On the ledge, and I grasped a skull. 
I felt it all hollow and round, and the holes 
_— eyes were. Ob, what shall we 
ue 

“Come with me, dear; you are nervous 
abd Upset, and no wonder; you may be 
suré itis only a stone, Cometo the tire, 
dear, and I will get another torch immed 
lately. ’ 

He gentiy led beraway frow 
and plied armfuils of seaweed 
sant of gre, 

tiie deft fingers soon nade 


the ledge 
tne rem 


several 





torches, and to keep her mind occupied he 
made her help bim as far aw her trembling 
hands would allow. 

‘Now dear,” he said reassuring!ly, “we 
will look at this stupid stone that bas 
frightened you.”’ 

G sing to the ledge where she had been, 
hesearobed for and soon found it, as it lay 
there shining smooth and white in the 
ligbt. He took it up and examined it our. 
lovaly. 

‘“Cneer up, Aline dear; it is no skull nor 
anvthing dreadfu!, though very curious, 
Itisan old Pronician stone jamp; it has 
been here two thousand years; in fact, the 
miners who used it were al! ‘‘ead,and it was 
lying here, when Julius Cwiar fought the 
woad-painted Britons. Wesometimes find 
them in the mines with later old Roman re- 
maine: this isthe oldest I have ever seen, 
Cheer up. dear, it is a piece of human 
handiwork after all,’’ and he brought it to 
her. 

Poor Aline gave a gasp of relief, 

“Ob, J am so glad, Bob; I[ began to think 
weshould be here for ever, and that tuat 
waste skuli of some poor man who had 
died,as we were going to die, in this gloomy 
place."’ 

“The owners of tbat lamp imust have 
come through that opening in the side of 
the cliff, dear,” said Bob. 

“T cannot understand it at all. There was 
no outlet in the cave we have lefi, 80 they 
roust have come through there—I will just 
look and see. Tne passage is blocked up 
by a fall of rock, which evidently happen- 
6d many hundred years ago,’”’ he continued 
as be came back. 

“1 au sorely puzzled; i should have said 
this had been a simugyler’s cave, only there 
were nosinuggiers in England two thous- 
and years ago, when living men last waik- 
ed here.’’ 

And stooping down be picked upa few 
stones lying loose he: e and there, 

He then iitanother seaweed torch and 
picked some fragmevis from the fai- 
jen heap that blocked up the side 

age. 

“What is it, dear?” said Aline, as she 
watched hii, 

He did not reply, but walked thought. 
fully about the cave tapping the sides tere 
and there as he went, with the stones he 
held in his Laud. 

‘Bob dear,” she sald, going upto him, 
and piacing her band on his ari, ‘1 am 
frigLtened; speak to nie.”’ 

Bob, looked at her vacantiy fora mo- 
ment, as he rubbed the stones on the cuff 
of bis cvat. 

“Woat is it, dear?’ said Aline, bursting 
into tears. “Why do you look sv strange, 
at me for?” 

aa a sudden start Bob recovered him- 
self, 

‘My beloved Aline--dearest—we are 
ricoh once more, I have found the long lost 
seam,’’ 


L,ENVOI, 

“Robert, do you think we reaily saw 
dear Tom On that dreadful day?’’ whispered 
Aline, 

Sone clasped her hands in his arm as they 
atood looking out of the old oriel window 
ou the busy scene. 

“Who can tell, dear? Perbaps that white 
cloud we saw was caused by the waves 
loosening the fallen rocks, and the gust of 
ooid air rushing into the meyphitic air of the 
cave might have condensed, and, as we 
were both dazed aud numbed and thinking 
80 earnestly of our lost one, our imagina- 
tions might have eupplied the rest—but I 
love to think he really appeared to us ana 
saved us,’’ . 

“So do1,’’ she said. “Our guesta are 
coming beloved.”’ 

“Weill, well, old friend, one glass then 
to drink success to the mine and the heir. 
Bob, my boy, 1 was just saying to your 
father, he looks younger and brigbter every 
day. My partnerand i are proud to be 
directors on your board. Here are the reports 
just arrived. I congratulate you ali; the 
experts and engineers all eay that purer 
oreorafiner vein ofit was never found 
since Cornwall was a county.”’ 

‘‘Mistreas Aline, I was happy to be a gou- 
father this morning— Thomas Crackenthorp 
Trefusie—itwo better Christian names could 
not be,’’ 

The old family solicitor paused and hush- 
ed his kindly prattie, 

“Thomas Crackenthorp-—-he Was indeed 
the Good Spirit of the House of Tretfusis; 
may Heaven reat bis soul!’’ 

“Amen,’’ whispered Aline, 

(THB END.] 
ea ec 

Book TITLEs — Brevity nowadays seems 
to be necessary for a good title for a book, 
and herein lies one striking difference be- 
tween modern one-syllabie tities and those 
of a couple of hundred years ago, 

_ areatfew fromthe days of Crom- 
wel!; 

“A Reaping Hoos well tempered for the 
stubborn Kars of the coming Crop, or Bis- 
cuits baked in the Oven of Coarity, careful- 
ly conserved for the Cnickens of Wwe 
Coureb, the Sparrows of the Spirit. end tbe 
Sweet Swallows of Salvauon;” “A Pair of 
Bellows to biow off the Dust cast upor 
Join Fry;” “High-beeled Suoes (or Dwar 
in Hoiioess;" «Che Shop ofibe Spiritus 
A poth cary,’ 

Ip 1683 was published ‘Hwe: et Hic; or, 
the Fuimicine Geuder more wort.y |bau 
the Masculine, being a Vindication of that 
fuyenious aud innocent Sex from toe 
ing Sarcasins wherewith tuey are duily 44 
persed by the Virulent Tongues and P 
uf Malevoleut Men.’ 

—— a ee 

HAPPINESS grows at r wit 8 

and is not to be picked u t 
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His Choice. 


BY J. CASSBLL. 








cholec:? You shall bear. 

Phipson was one of tbe managing 
c.erks—one of those shambling, useless in- 
dividuals whom I have often known pat 
over the peads of old and experienced 
pands, with 4 view to partnership, 

Poipeon’s uncle bad put him tn our ship. 
ping Cilice, and Poipsou’s mission seemed 
io be to. ignore all work or application of 
avy kind connected with it, 

Ine Lours he spent in our dingy office in 
Toames Street were usually employed by 
nim in killing fies and time with an office 
ruler, and perpetually railing at the hard 
forcuné that chained him constantly to bis 
desk. 

*“I.ook here, Teddy,” said he to me one 
worulng in ons “i couldn’t stand this 
much longer. How you fellows manage to 
keep the thing agoing year after year I 
cau’c conceive, For my part I should cave 
in, pon uy honor, in another week. Thank 
yoodnes#, iny holidays begin to-morrow, 
wien iitwe Bignell returns, 

“So soout”’ inquired I; ‘why, I thought 
imine were to come next,”’ 

“Yaas,’’? he drawleu; “butas I felt so 
thoroughly used up the governor gave me 
thy chanc., Barring a few days, I've been 
iiowed upin this musty hole positively 
nearly every day for six weeks, so I’m 
yong forarun down to Eastbourne to see 
Jack Kackham?’’ 

“Oal’ I said, 

‘By the way, 
place,” Le added. 

1 bad introduced Phipson to my old 
friend Jack Rackham only a fewjwoeks be- 
fore. 

“How isitfora fellow to pass twoor 
threedayet?”’ 

‘Oh, good enough, I suppose,” I answer- 
ed, snortiy for 1 resented his patronizing 
inapner, 

“Hesays he’s had a relative of yours, a 
Miss Keatrics Symonds, staying there some 
une; andas the air agrees with her, 
sie has now taken a house in the neigh bor- 
hood,” 

‘) was not aware Miss Symonds was at 
Kastbourne,”’ I replied. 

i bad not heard from my Cousin Beat- 
rice for some weeks, 

“Is she pretty?’’ pursued Phipson, 

“That’s a matter of opinion,’’ I return- 
ed, 

“Well, is she pretty well oft, which is 
a great deal more to the purpose?” he 
asked, 

“Yos,”’ | said incautiously. “I sup 
she is, at any rate. She inherited the whole 
of her father’s fortane—seventy thousand 
pounds, | believe.” 

“By Jove!” he exciaimed: “she'd be well 
worth looking safter,”’ 

1 did not reply. 

Phipson went that evening. He tooka 
few lines from me to Rackham. Somehow 
afler Lhat conversation 4 could not settle to 
aos wy thoughts would wander tw Beat- 
rice, 

1 was piqued at her long sllenc:?, and did 
not feel atall easy. 1 neues sbe was 
abroad in Switzerland or Italy, travel- 
jing with some relatives; she wrote to say 
$0, 

Then why had she changed he mind snd 
gone to Kastbourne, and, moreover, why 
had she not written all thistime? And now 
there was this fellow Phipson to make mat- 
ters worse, 

I knew he was a fool and a coxcomb, but 
rire my pretty cousin view him in that 
light 

Besides, although he was not altogether 
ill looking, his matchless effrontery would 
ensure his success where honest worth muat 
stand aloof, 

1 knew him to be abominably mercenary 
and iny cousin was not only an heiress, but 
also one ofthe simplest and most unsus- 
picious souls in the world. I tortured my- 
seif by all kinds of conflicting thoughts, | 
conceived every i:naginable evil as likely 
Wo bappen, and deemed Phipson capable of 
any crime under t:'6 sun. 

Ky continually dwelling upon it, I had 
Kl8O0 Strong On the subject that I believe 
ifastill lingering feeling of pride had not 
restrained me, Il should have written to my 
‘usin to denounce the infamous Phipson. 
One morning, however, about a fortnight 
alter that worthy’s departure, I recetved 
the following highly interesting and molli- 
fying letters:— 


\V iensier Phipson, and what was his 


you know Rackbham’s 


“Kastbourne, July 30, 
“My Dear Teddy,—Miss B, is teetotally 
lost to you. Phipson bas taken char 1 
thought itbest to break it gently in the 
first sentence of my letter, andcan now 
console you with the undoubted and well- 
tried testimony of the wise, that ‘women 
were ever fair and faise;’ and, furthermore 
that they areas good fish,etc, I haven’t 
seen Miss B. myself since Pbipson came 
down bere, but he bas given me the particu- 
lars, and they areto be married in a few 

days, Rather hasty, ain’t it? 
Ever yours, 
“JacK RACKHAM,” 


Another from 
terips: 


Phipson was in these 


‘Dear Teddy,—Il promised to write, but 
have been too busy to think of such muan- 


4ne occupation, | am bappy to have made 
wf 

r oot n’s:cquaintance, She is not au knights were tbe most alject siaves to 
ta very passable mortal; slightly | fashion. 

aggier, if | ay say 80, and a little older At e time the arm WAR : =e 
se] \ r agined from tbe lew | cross barred at another rs) W AM 

~ eo daro;t neerning her s uascied senge sheped Lhen “TT | 

“very 4c mp , u t | lor ble ailed “ 

. ery much impressed by wy | tegulated ile foru 1 sca , 





an Beye 1 conosive is much sup- 
to w she has been accustomed to 


= here, 
am afraid | am throwing myself awa 
when there are so many Cigivle oonuk 
ladies at band toselect from. Bat your 
cousin, my boy, js awfully rich, so Kiwk- 
bam assures me. So I iaid seige to Miss B.'s 
very susceptible heart with all the ardor of 
which | was capable; and, in s we are 
to be married on Monday next. [ should 
bave been glad tohave asked you to the 
wedding, which will be quite a quiet affair, 
but I do not wish to lacerate your feelings, 
pons by toink eg some views on this 

yourself, Spare your regrets, m 
aear boy, We nave talked you over, fa 
although Miss B. spoke of you are a pleas- 
ant enough acquaintance, I am convinced 
by her manner she bad no warmer feelings 
than those of friendahip towards you. Kven 
if{sbe bad, my superior attractions must 
have prevai So Teddy, my dear boy, 
make vp your mind to the inevitable, and 
mé, yours faithfully, 

“PHIL. PHIPSON, 

“P, 8,— Rackham will be best man for the 
oocasion,’’ 

Reader, shall I confessthe shocking fact 
that as | read these episties a glimmering of 
tight stole over my benighted soul: an in- 
voluntary smile broke forth and spread 
over my fece, which,as 1 read, broadened 
into a grin? Asl conciuded, tne grin de- 
veloped into one ofthe heartiest roars of 
laughter I remember to have given way 


J 

A iew days afterwards, on returning to 
my apartments in the evening, | was very 
agreeably surprised to find Mr. Jack Kack- 
ham awaiting my return. 

He evidestiy was surprised, too. at my 
far from wobegone appearance, We chat- 
ted along time pbetore Jack came to the 
subject that I knew must be uppermoat in 
bis mind, | heiped him out. 

“How did the wedding gooli?’”’ | ask- 

“Oh, all right,” he answered. ‘Kut, 1 
say, Teddy, after what you have told me 
about your cousin, I thought you would 
have been more upset about it.” 

“Upset about what?’’ I inquired in some 
surprise, 

“Why, you know, about Phipson cutting 
in and carrying off your cousin from under 
your very nose,” 

“Jack,my dear fellow, there isa little 
matter of explanation necessary, which 
may begiven in atew words. You re- 
member my cousin, who was unwell some 
time ago, was advised tostay at Eastbourne 
for a time, and that your mother kindly o!- 
fered ber a home? All was so arranged, 
but at the eleventh hour my cousin Beat- 
rice j >ined some friends going to the Con- 
tinent, and left my aunt, who did not care 
to travel, to come hometo Eastbourne in 
her stead. My maternal aunt is also a Miss 
Beatrice Symonda,’’ 

‘*] see, 1 see,’’ exclaimed Hackham: “so 
Pbipeon has married——"’ 

‘*Not my cousin—my aunt!’’ 

Jack gave a prolonged whistle, and im- 
mediately asked; 

Js your aunt rich?” 

“A hundred a year, strictly tied on ber, I 
believe,’’ I replied. 

“By Jove! this will bea knockdown to 
Phipson, He is awfully mercenary. Ho 
was always asking ine about her fortune. [ 
gave hii the most candid assurances con- 
cerning it. Hedidn’t like toask the lady, 
lest she took fright. Well, well, I knew nu 
better; | never saw your cousin you 
know.” e 

‘No, but you shall to-night, I have had 
anote to say that they pave arrived in 
twown. Iam expected, and you must come 
with ure,”’ 

We went, and many times afterwards, 
until one day in the following spring Jack 
Rackham found himself assisting as best 
man atthe wedding ofanother Miss Beat- 
rics Symonds, 

Jack’s forecast as to Phipson did not turn 
out entirely correct, 

It certainly wasa knockdown to him 
when he fuily realizsd the state of the 
case; but mvannt, who was 4 woman with 
a strong will and strong common sense LO 

ulde it, took matters into ber own hands, 
The result has been that she has inads 
Puipson a steady, plodding, prosperous 
inan of business. 

Tovey are very comfortable, and although 
we have often iaughed over the incidents 
among ourselves, 1 do not think anybody 
has the least cause to regret Phil Phipson’s 
Choice, 
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SOME FOLLIES OF FASHION. 





F we wanted to be severe, we should say 

that fashion’s record is nothing but a 

succession of foilies; and Ww take even 
ine most generous views of the matter, we 
shuuld have toadmit that many foolisi 
things have been done for fashion’s 
sake. 

Every generation, indeed, has its own 

ticular foliy, or tollie# of fashion. 

The prime folly of fashion in all ages has 
been thatof extravagant expenditure on 
dress, and to thie day the mr jority of ladies 
refuse to believe they can .0ok weilin a 
garment that is not costly. 

When the Normans copied in their blouse 
the smock frock of the Sexon laborer, they 
lined it with fur, and covered it with ai! 
kinds of fantastic ornamentation, in order 
to make it expensive; and even in the 
wearing of their armor, [he mediaeval 





it wasof chain mail; now of plate; fashion 

soingtimes prescribing a nose piece for the 

helmet; sometimes making the bead 

a barrel, a kettle, or an iuverted saucepan, 

or obanging itto a chain nightoap, or a 

ae visor, with eye alitaor breathing 
oles, 

Fashion madea stand against baths in 
Louis X1V,’s time, and great ladies went 
for weeks without even washing their 
hands, using scent instead, but so much 
unhealthiness resulted from the neglect of 
cleanliness that the King commanded the 
baths to be reopened, and washing once 
more became fashionable, 

Bathing, however, has been indulged in 
to & verv foolish extent sometimes. 

Mary Queen of Scots bathed In wine, and 
the Karl of Shrewsbury, while acting as 
hor custodian, complained of the expense 
she entailed upon bim by this luxurious 
custow. 

The famous Nion de |’ Enolos set the fash- 
fon of bathing in asses’ milk, 

The folly of wigs lasted from the days of 
Onarles I1, to the early yoars of the present 
century, and fashion played many curious 
pranks with them, 

They assumed various shapes, The soli- 
taire was an invention of Louls XV., and 
consisted in tying a piece of black ribbon 
loosely round his neck, and fastening it in 
a bow to his pigtail behind. 

And when at last the wig was dropped, 
fashion insisted upon the natural bair be- 
ing powdered and pomatumed so as to give 
the appearance of a wig. 

It was, indeed, a long time before gentie- 
nen grew bold enougt to wear their hair 
in its own proper growth and original 
color, 

The infirmities of illustrious personages 
bave frequently been the means of originat- 
ing special fashions, 

A baid king rules, and all his people 
shave; a gouty monarch establishes the 
beauty of wide shoes; and ‘patches’ on the 
cheeks ofthe belies of the seventeenth 
century were assumed outof compliment 
toa princess suflering from a natural erupt- 
ion. 

As to hoops, probabiy few periods have 
presented women in such ridiculous attire 
as did the time when the natural outlines of 
the figure were all concealed under a out- 
work of whalebone, wood, and steel, 

Tus iron bodice, the stiff farthingale, and 
the spiral coiffure were follies of the first 
rank, forbidding of aspect, and detrimental 
to health, 

The ladies of the Middle Ages, when 
dressed for public Occasions, were like 
moving castles, 

A seumi-revival of the boop age was wit- 
nessed some thirty years ago, when the 
Kmpress of the French introduced the 
fashion of crinoline, which for many years 
proved #0 fascinating Ww the wives and 
daughters of this country that, inspite of 
the undoubted dangers of it, they clung to 
it with a tenacity which, at this distance of 
time, seems preposterous, 

Sometimes laws Lave been passed to en- 
force or probibit certain fasnions, 

Oneof the more recent instances of this 
kind of legislation is afforded in the laws 
which tbe Parliamentsof William III., 
Anne, and (ieorge I, passed in regards to 
the wearing of brass buttons, inaking it 
illegal for talior to make, ar customer to 
wear, clotbes with anyother buttons ap. 
pended thereto than such as were nade of 
brass, 

Birmingham gained by these enactinents 
whatever the wearers suffered by thein. 
The penalty of making or wearing clothes 
with any but brass buttons upon them was 
forty shillings for every dozen, and the 
tailor was not able to recover the price of 
his work it the wearer thought proper Ww 
resist payment. 

Fashion finds ita way into many odd 
nooks and corners,and isby no means 
confined to fhe garinents worn for ordinary 
external adornment, 

Nigtitcaps were « serious concern of fash- 
lous for centuries, 

Dr, Doran points out that, in the days of 
Elizabeth and James, no Puritan divine 
evec wentto bed but with his head ina 
nightcap of black silk, tipped = with 
whits, 

“Under the same sovereigna,’’ he adda, 
“doctors of medicine and privy councillors 
sank to sleepin uighteaps wrought with 
gold silk, Similar ueadgear was worn by 
Lue pr.ncess,” 

It is rejiated that «at the imarriage of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George 
II,, the royal bridegroom was splendid at 
nigvt in bis robe of goid tissue aud # night- 
cap wrought of goid ailk, 

Thus aired, he giided among the crowd 
of fashionable people who stood tn the bed- 
room to greet Wwe noble pair; and with this 
marriage went out the unseeinly fashion of 
such puvlic gre: tings. 

In thousandso! other instances the fol- 
lies of fashion might be Illustrated; and 
foilies of a kindred character will continue 
to be perpetrated to tue end of time, Per- 
fect [sates and approprialenéss of costume 
will never prevail; for lo arrive at that éach 
would bave to dress in barmony with ber 
or bis own natural #6lf, wLich might give 
variety, but would Kili fasion, Fashion 
lives on chabnye,. 

ee - 

AN Oven Curnoaky.—Simeon Kasygo, 

after living Sixty yoars Ou @ lario, finds bis 


quarters On BLipvoard somewhat Crauiped, 
rie ObViales the lack of space, however, by 
stowing nis grrimmenis and suoes into # round 
aperture in (he side of the vessel on going 
to ved 

Seve : Sia 116 muree: ‘Stew 
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Scientific and Useful, 

Fat, —Fat bacon is a good food for those 
with a consumptive tendency; so in the 
homely sardine, with its wealth of oll and 
earthly phate. A_ woll-somked sar- 
dine, eaten bodily, bones and all, ia no 
mean help to a consumptive patient. 


New Soraw.—A self counter-sinking 
screw isanoveity. Itiasimply fitted with 
cutting teeth on the under side or bevel! of 
the head, which cut into the wood as tho 
screw is driven home, thus enabling the 
bead to counter-sink itself. Tue channels 
and the teeth are both wider as they near 
the top of the head, thereby allowing the 
sawdust to escape. 


On 1HB WATER-LINE.—A sunken vos- 
sel, which runs fiush with the water-iine, 
and cfrries a powerful ram or piston driv- 
en by a steam cylinder for the purpose of 
ramm an enemy's vessel, has been 
designed in this country. The ram will 
be driven by a force of 150 tons, which is 
safficient to pierce the side of any ironciad. 
The speed of the vensel will be about twon- 
ty knots an hour. 


Woop,— um vite has long been 
used on the rm tabes of steam veasels 
and for other bearings ex posed to consider. 
able pressure, A Leipsic inventor, howev- 
er, has recently brought forward a process 
for treating soft wood #0 as to render it etfoc- 
tive for the various purposes for which 
lignum vil» has hitherto been so exo\us. 
ively employed. The soft wood is first 
impregnated with oll, after which it is sub- 
jeo wat pressure, increasing the 
density of the material to a very great 
degree, 


IN THK WASH-ROILKR,.—Attention has 
been drawn to thu cleansing eflect of pet- 
roleum on soiled clothes, The best way to 
employ it is to fill an average boiler, say of 
fourteen gallons, with water, adding nail a 

und of soft soap, and when all in bolling 

orougbly pour in one and a haif table- 
spoonfuls of petroleum, Then put in the 
clothes and boil them for half an hour 
before lifting them out and rinsing them 
in several waters, A littie more soap, 
water and paraffin should be added to 
make up for loss as successive lots of the 
clothes are boiled, 


A Goop CEMENT FOR [kKoON,—Tue fol- 
lowing mixture has been used with the 
greatest p waible success for the cemouting 
of iron railing tops, iron grating to stoves 
etc.; in fact, with such effect as to resi«t the 
blows of asiedge bammer, Thi# mix.iwure 
is com posed of equal parta of sulphur and 
white lead, with aboutone-sixth proportion 
of borax, tbe three being thoroughly in- 
corporated together, s0 as to form one ho- 
mogeneous mass, When the application 
is to be made of this composition, it is wet 
with strong sulphuric acid, and « thin 
layer of it is placed between the two pieces 
of iron, these being at once pressed togeti- 
or. In five days it will be perfectly ury, 
all traces of the cement having vanished, 
and the work having every appearance of 
welding. 
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F arm and Barden. 


Fow.s,— Fowl thatare killed directly 
from a free range, where they have beon 
bountifully fed for sume time previousiy, 
but have taken plenty of exercise, and in 
perfect health, are t be preferred for tue 
table to those that have been kept in a close 
coop. 

THe Kiant Tim«.—The largost branch 
starts froma bud, whichaslight movement 
ol the tingers would have broken off, Hy 

oiling over young trees and rubbing off 

uds that appear where branches are not 
needed, there will be little pruning to be 
done when the trees oomo into bear- 
ing. 


HORSK-RAISING.—A prosperous Missou- 
ri farmer remarks that when he raises a 
crop he has t ship it to market to obtain a 
sale for it; but when he raises a horse the 
buyer comes tl) him, aod cuys his prod. 
uct. A little horse senses of this character 
will open the eyes of hundreds of fariners 
in this State, and not before it is needed, 
either. 


OaLves.—A grass pilot, with no shade 
from the sun, and where files are numer- 
ous and diligent, is not the best place for 
calves, sutif thecalvos be kept in a dark, 
ooo! atabie during the hot days of tly time, 
and turned outlor the evenings and nights, 
the protection of the soliinyg system will be 
coupled with the benefit of exercise and 
feed outside. 


THk SHoes.—Watch the blacksmitiia 
and do not allow them to burn the hoof 
with @ bot shoe because it is easier to do 
this than to trimor file the hoof smooth. 
Burning ruins the wails of the foot so that 
it will not retain the shoe so long, besides 
rendering it #0 vrittle that a heavy strain 
upon it will cause it to break; and if the 
shoe comes off on the road the noot is like 
ly to go bo pieces before you can reach ihe 
shop, 


BKuTTSRMILK,—Fariner's 
dow: appreciate wial 
beaithful drink they have in 
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bultermitk.,. It waethe fasbionabie drivk 
in Philadelphia and New York last sus 
immer, apd brokerr, bankers and me " 5 
indulged in it at Lures cepts « , 
street slauds Or Wagone «in 

; oe tial Where @ beveray ot 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


rhe usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novela has heretofore been $10 00, 
Owing to the present low prios of printing paper and a very large contract with a lead- 
ing book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the most extraordinary 


bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the inost widely read of any novels printed in any language. 
lhe popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should own a full set 
of bis works, Charles)Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. No person 
in well read who has not perused his works, 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES, 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRLEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
REPRINTED PIECES, 
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BLEAK HOUSE, 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREaT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 


The Only Way to Get this Set of Dickens 


is through THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Any of our present subscribers who send us $2.00 and the name of a new subscriber 
will get the entire 156 volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
A PRESENT TO A FRIEND. 
What « chance to makea useful gift to atriend! Send the paper to your friend for 
4 year and have the complete set of 1b volumes sent to yourself, all for the smal! sum 


of S20), 


We hope gach of our present subscribers will send us a pew subscriber and obtain 
these books, which are well worth F1i\ 8 times the suim we ask for both. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 VOLUMKs are each about 5 x 7} inches in sizes and of uniform thickness, 
The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. They are printed tom plates 
made for this edition, NotT CONDENSED OR ABRIDGRBD, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valuable 
reading matter for so smallan amount. If you wish to get this set you should send 
in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you lose no time in en- 


ying the ownership of it 
Addresa, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Much in Little. 
It all life-lore could be concentrated into 


substantial as a dream. It could have been 


| 


one axiom, that of the stitch in time would | 


be the wise man's device. 

It includes for one the misunderstand- 
ings which, be as careful as one may, will 
arise between friends. 

That ‘‘something light as air,’’ that goe- 
eamer thread of suspicion, of displeasure, 
of muisreadiag, detaches itself trom the 
solid garment of affection, and inconti- 
nently the stout well-knitted fabric begins 
to unrave! 

A trank demand for a frank explanation 
would have cleared away the misunder- 
standing, and would have been the stitch 
ia time © save not only nine but the whole 
coBcern 


That something light as air was a mere 


bweb—a fancy—a suspicion—an idea— 
re 6 Lhan the Ua Which ORS 
eta nce a 6 ‘ y, and 

s ear at ha ae 


brushed away with a teather. 

The dropped stitch might have been fast- 
ened back with a bair; but the first begin 
nings were neglected, and that hole in the 
wel!—built dike through which the waters 
began to ocz:, 80 gently, 80 slowly, that a 
boy's floger could stop them, became a 
breach which swept away farms and home. 
steads, brave men and noble women, little 
children, cattle, etc., and leit the whole 
face of the couatry scarred and desolate 

Quarrels follow the same law. That 
stitch in time, the ‘‘soft answer which turn. 
oth away wrath,’’ has been neglected, and 
in its place rent added to rent, thrust tor 
thrust and goad for spur, bring the inevita 
ble result of total disruption, uomendable 
disintegration 


Iwo irascible people make but sl 
work of peace and amity 
When they me gether 


natrimony they come only to part wher 





the cat-and-dog life they lead bas become 
insupportable. 

Had one of the two just so much re- 
spect for this old adage of ours as to for- 
bear to sparl when the other growls—to 
stitch back the hanging hook, the loosened 
tape, before weakness of attachment be- 
comes total severance—the thing would 
have worn into its fitting groove like many 
another angular marriage. 

Bat there was none of this wisdom; sv 
quarrels begat quarrels, and weakness be- 
came dissolution, and what a little forbear 
ance and patience and foresight might brave 
made a success, fell to pieces as a failure; 
and two people were left bruised and 
maimed and stranded on the shore of desc 
lation, all for want of that stitch in time— 
that soft answer which turneth away 
wrath. 

What is true of these babits is true also 
of all habits of every kind. 

Human nature is at once plastic and 
rigid. It runs easily into a mould, but it 
sels a8 easily as it runs. 

That extra glags, taken once or twice for 
the nameless “‘sinking’’ which impatience 
will wot bear and for which imprudenace 
demands a ‘‘pick me up,’’ soon becomes a 
habit which has to be perpetually renewed 
and a8 perpetually increased. 

The habit, so easy to have been checked 
in the beginning, becomes the overmaster 
ing and overwhelming controller of des 
tiny; and destruction and disgrace fo)jlow 
on the failure to put in that stitch in time 
which would have saved all 

So with gambling, so with indolence, so 
with evil speaking, so with meanness, and 
on to the end of the catalogue. 

‘Small habits well pursued betimes may 
reach the dignity of crimes,’’ says Mrs. 


Hannah More. 
—_— 


Many a8 child goes astray simply because 
home lacks sunshine, A child needs smiles 
as much as flowers need sunshine. If home 
is the place where faces are sour and 
words hareh and fault-finding is ever going 
on, Children spend as many hours as pos 
sible elsewhere. Let every father and 
mother then try to be happy; let them talk 
to their children, especially the little ones, 
in such & way as to make them happy. 


Asa general rule, confidence of success 
ig almost success; aod obstacles often fall 
ot themselves before a determination to 
overcome them. There is something io 
resolution which hasan influence beyond 
itself; sll 18 prostration where it appears. 

GREAT talents for conversation should 
be attended with great politeness. He who 
eclipses others Owes them reat Civilitice; 
and whatever & mistaken vanity may tel! 
us, itis better to please in conversation 
than to shine in it. 


DELAY is fatal to all social well being 
and nappiness. In our relations with others 
nothing is more needful than to do quickly 
that which we are able to do tur their com- 
fort and pleasure. 

NOTHING more impairs authority than a 
too frequent or indiscreet use of it. If 
thuoder itself were perpetual it would ex 
cite no more terror than the noise of a 
mill. 

CLEAK thoughts patiently worked out 
and freely interchanged before action is 
called tor, are the only means of making 
tuat action wise, permanent and eflective. 


A VULGAR man ip any ill that happens 
to him blames others; a novice in philoso- 
phy biames himself; a philosopher blames 
neither the one nor the other. 


AFFECTATION is certain deformity; by 
forming themselves on fantastic models, 
the young begin with being ridiculous and 
viten end in being vicious. 

Waar stubbing, ploughing, digging and 
i srrowiog is to land, that thinking, reflect. 
ing and examining is to the mind. 

IRE truly innocent sare those who are 
D niy themselves innocent, but think 
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The World’s Happenings. 





A 5-year old child in Monson, Me., is 


said to speak three languages. 


During the past year there were 2 151,. 
615, 300 cigarettes made in this country. 


Toere are about a hundred especies of 
mosquito in the world, occurring in all climes, 


A new enterprise at Bingor, Me., is the 
shipping of sawdust in baies ty various parts of the 
country. 


At Prattville, Ala., Ira Davis, colored, 
fell into an 82-foot well without Killing himself or 
even breaking any bones, 


Suicide among German ‘ flivers increases 
shockingly. Wurieg May 28 shot themselves, and 
the number for June was lar,er still, 


Aunt Beda Hemingway died at Fair 
Haven, Conn,, recently, aged W years, She never 
was 20 wiles from her home in ber life. 


A pewspaper on classical language is 
puvlished fortnightly in Italy, It is full of anec- 
doves, Jokes and verses in classical dress. 


The Shah shocks Parisians by dousing 
his peaches In a sance composed of vinegar apd pep- 
per, and by having grapes with his roast meat. 


A rustic bridge just completed in Hous- 
ton county, Ga., contains fifty-seven different kinds 
of wood and vines, and all were grown in the 
county. 


It is said that a part of Queen Victoria's 
savings bas been invested in real estate in New 
York city, and thateach year she draws a handsome 
income from the rentals. 


lu New Haven. Conn., recently, a trav- 
eling salesman was fined qi. 421n the police court for 
getting into an open freight car to escape a shower, 
He had been calling and bad no umbrella, 


The stealiog 01 an umbrella on a clear 
day is held to be a theft by an Umaha judge, but the 
stealing of the same articleon a rainy day Is said to 
be justifiable on the ground of self-defense, 


A Jad ot 13 Adolphus A C. Logan, who 
reached Castie Giarden the other day, hada tag tied 
around his neck teliing his destination—the home of 
an auntin Eureka, California. He came [rum Scot- 
land, 


the latest addition to the methods of 
suicide has been furnished by a soldier in Fleusberg, 
Prussia, who loaded a cannon and killed himself 
standing in front of It, after having ignited «a slow 
match, 


A Boston paper has obtained the opinion 
of a number of physicians on the use of ice-water, 
with the following result: Good if not taken to ea- 
cess, 12; better let it alone, aon-commilttal, 4; 
very beneficial, 16, 


A Chicopee, Mass., shoemaker, in hia de- 
sire to get the prize offered for the best guess of the 
pumber of marbles in a big boot, made a boot of the 
same size, he thought, and filed it with marbles, 
His guess was 2000 out of the way, 


Prince Bismarck has a Vaizio 22 
acres, of which 15,000 are covered with glorious 
forests of oak and beech, His home farm consists 
of 400 acres, and the remainder of the cleared land \s 
tet in farms of about 700 acres each, 


‘Jack the Peeper,’’ as he is called, has 
thrown many women into a ferment in various parts 
of Ellgaveth, N.J., within the past few months by 
appearing In their sleeping apartments about mid- 
wight, and then disappearing as mysterivus'y as he 
had come. 


The latest development ot the slot ma 
chine ie a brass frame euclosing the city directory, 
which permits the volume to be opened only when a 
eeut has been inserted Inthe slot. It is hailed asa 
blessing by druggists and others whose directories 
are in constant demand by the public, 


Honey bees that come from nobody 
knows where, are making life miserable around 
Reno, Nevada, They invade dwellings, and have 
forced several families to vacate portions of their 
homes. Une man has killed 12 swarms this season, 
but Lhe bees seem Lo be as DumeErous as ever, 


Luke Crawiord, of Thomaston, Ga, is 
the champion horse swapper of that place, He had 
one day three horses, altogether not worth §200, and 
during the day traded 55 times and quit with one 
horse, it being une of the same he started with, He 
also had as a result of the day's work $30 in money, 
a bulland a buggy. 


The friends of temperance in England 
are grieved by statistics that seem to show that 
drunkenness is increasing there taster than the 
means taken to suppress it. The consumption of 
liquor has fallen off, but the cases of drunkenness 
xrow in number with remarkable rapidity. Liver- 
pool is the most drunker city. 


A litue girl fell off a three story house, 
near Boston, and waen't injured in the slightest. 
There were three children on the roof (they went 
there to play) and all of them lost their footing 
owing to the damp condition of the shingles, bul 
two succeeded in grasping the gutter and retaining 
their hold until assistance arrived. 


The total area in square miles of the 
British Empire te 9, 416 032. Of this 121 255 miles are 
in Europe, 1,706 569 iu Asia, 765,841 in Altrica, 3 172,- 
040 in Australia, 4:7 lu Oceanica, 3 523,450 In North 
Awerica, 7,913 in the West lodies, and 115 500in 
Suuth America. The total population ts 4). 49,710, 
ot which 261 314 82) are in Asia, and 7 7si 714 io 
Europe. 


Tacky J+bn McGee's way of robbing 


Fifth avenue, New York, cuaches was very simple. 
McGee always took a seat beside the drop-your-lare- 


iu-bere box, He would collect the fares from ladirs 
and dropa white penny inthe box After doing this 
a npuqmber of times he would get into another stage, 
where he would repeat the operation. But J gu hiu 
seif le now in the slut, for Joba's lu fall. 


A messenger boy calied at the home of 





8 Brooklyn woman, Mre. Mary ilaggerion's, cat 
on a recent morning, witha note ; ix i 
bedside of a dying sister at West Farme, New 
Mre. Haggerton and her daug r ie nes 
when they arrive at Wes 
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HAPPINESS. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON, 


Happiness was born a twin, ‘tis said; 
rrue Love must be the other, 

And both together born and bred, 
Make all mankind their brother. 


We ever seek ephemeral joys, 
And chase each will 0° wisp; 

That proves like childhood’s broken toys, 
Babes weep for while they lisp, 


But iaen and women should be wise, 
And look from earth to Heaven; 
Where loving happiness ne'er dies, 

Where no fond heart is riven! 
ee od 


A Life Tragedy. 


BY KEITH CHRISTIE, 
PURPLE bank of clouds “fringed 
A with fire’? darkened the sky where 
the sun had just dipped wrathbfully 
below the world’s rim. 

The light was still on the bay; and the 
water was crimson, as though, like the 
prophet’s rod, the red wand of the sunset 
had touched the waves to blood, 

Threatening clouds were massed in an- 
gry medley ail round the horizon; and evir 
and again a blast of wind swept darkly 
across the cali surface of the water, like a 
troubled smile across a sieeping face, and 
toretold the awakening of the storm, 

The lights of Paignton twinkied in the 
distance, and from the houses of Torquay, 
rising in terraces one above another, bouse- 
hold lamps flashed a meek defiance at the 
angry sky. 

At the pier-end, where one solitary lamp 
was lignted, two men stood watchiog a lii- 
tle craft speeding away southwards to- 
wards the dark clouda, 

There were tight little yachts safely 
moored in the harbor, and on board of 
these reigned a pleasant bustle of dinner; 
but far away beyond the bar the white sails 
of the out going vessel were fading in the 
gathering darkness, ‘ 

“It will be a coarse night; the ‘White 
Kose’ had better have stayed in barbor,” 
said one of the men, turning from his criti- 
cal survey of the boat, _ 

“Ay; she couldn’toutlive a squall. But 
likely she’ll put into Brixbam if she sees 
the storm coming up.” 

“{ doubt it’ll be on her before she sees 
it,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, 1’ll justturn in myself, so good 
bight, mate,” 

The man waiked away, leaving Lis com- 
panion to stand straining bis eyes after the 
yacut till she faded tro bis sight in the 
darkness, 

But he was not the only spactator inter- 
ested in ber movemenis, On the rock-walk 
4 wowan stood gazing seaward, her wiid 
eyes fixed despairiugly on the receding 
Sails of the vessel, 

She gathered her shawl round her, 
shivering a8 a blast keener than usual 
pierced through her thin gown to her ach- 
ing limbs, 

It was not the cold wind that had brought 
that despairing;look to her face, nor fear 
for the yacht that had summoned the tears 
to her eves, 

The outward pbysical conditians only 
emphasizsd those of her inner life; and 
some vague, scarcely developed thought of 
the resemblance between herself and the 
storm-threatened vessel had stirred her 
sleeping misery into conscious anguish. 

She wrung her hands wildly, the action 
causing tie flowers sne held to fall from 
her chilled fingers. 

They lay unbeeded a Ler feet, and she 
trod recklessly on them when at length she 
turned fiercely from thesea aud continued 
her way homeward. 

Gesture and passion were both inoon- 
sistent with her appearance, 

Her slim, girlish figure was soft and 
dainty; her face fair and gentle, witb great 
Madonna eyes of lovely blue; and face and 
figure seemed created more for the soft 
amenities of life than for tue cruel real.ties 
of existence, 

At the tirst glance she seemed but a 
child, for her face was full of an innocent 
wonder that is rarely seen except in cuild- 
hood; but looking more closely you ssw 
that she was a woman, and in her eye was 
the still depth of feeling that motherhood 
brings, 

Kose Earnshaw was only nineteen, yet 
she bad known travail of birth and déstb. 
A twelvemouth before ber busbend bad 
‘alled away for the south, in whose treach 
6rous seas his vessel had been wrecked. 








Tbe sea bad claimed bim; and when she 

S.6pt at night she woke in shuddering ter 

rirom the dreams in w she bad seen 
ying, a pale corpse, down 


waving waters that le 





Then the baby bad been born; and Rose 
had wept, longing vainly that the stern 
man could bave taken bis little son in bie 
arms before be bad sa‘lied away on that 
long voyage. 

Sinoe that time she bad wept tor a yrim- 
mer reason. Hunger is a more practical 
thing than loneliness; aud in thiseveryday 
world it is easier for the spirit to waut thao 
for the body to lack. 

Rose could live without ilove, but not 
without dread,and since in her case the one 
included the other,she had to weep for her- 
self and the child depending on her. 

She thought longingly of the little 
Devonshire village where she had lived be- 
fore ber marriage; but, even if sho bad 
had money for the journey, it was not 
worth while returningjto it, for the muesy, 
thatched cottage standing among the 
fichen-armored apple trees had lost its 
tenants, 

The clematis threw its long tendrils 
across the hedge where grew the green 
fronds of hart’s tongue and polypodium, 
and the trailing ivy and sweet earthy mos 
908; where in the epringtime the primroses 
smiled and the dafiodiis laughed. 

The catkins hung their downy tassels on 
high, and the pink apple blossoms decked 
the old trees as gaily this spring as they 
had done three years ago; but, for Rose,the 
charm of the place had gone with the pas- 
sing away of the old people, 

Under the laden apple-voughs, through 
the moist, terny lanes, up across the slop- 
ing field fragrant with meadowsweet, the 
mourners had wound, bearing the two to 
the cid gray church on the hilltop; and 
R_se, away in her seaside home, had been 
couwwforted for the loss of ber parents by 
ber busband’s love. 

And now be too bad been taken; and the 
only thing left to her was the baby, of 
whom hunger threatened to rob ber, 

He would even then be crying for bis 
mother; and atthe thought she quickoned 
her pace, and walked swiltly along tie 
pretty green lane towards Cockington, 

S .e bad been away all the aiternoon sel- 
ling flowers on the strand, and it was time 
that she was returning to the frettul baby. 
The neighbor in whose charge he had been 
left gave bim into her tired arms with a 
sigh of relief. 

*1’m glad enough to see you back; such 
a time as [ bave had with the chiid—nasty, 
bad-tem pered, iittie thing! You must take 
him with you to-morrow, for I'll have 
nothing more to do with him.’’ 

She glanced vindictively at the baby’s 
tearful face; and Rose held ber boy closer 
to ber breast at the ill-natured words, She 
entered the cottage and seated herself 
wearily, looking tenderly down atthe tear- 
swollen face pressed againat her bosom. 

lt was drawn and wizened like that of an 
old, old man; and the eyes looked out with 
a weird comprehension that made his sil. 
ence strange and unnatural, 

He seemed to know 80 inuch, and yet be 
could not give utterance to the thougnts 
that oppressed his young vunderstand- 
ing. 

But to Kose it appeared that the baby 
knew all about aer bitter struggle with 
poverty. Try as she might she could make 
only the barest subsistence. 

The child prevented her finding work 
away from home, and the sewing she had 
been doing bad come to an end with the 
winter, 

Tnus she had eked out her means by sel- 
ling flowers in Torquay; but her siender 
purse had almost reached its jimits,and the 
flower trade had begun to fail with the 
coming in of the spring blossoms, 

Every day she took up her position on 
the strand along with the other ftlower- 
vendors; but she bad not the assurance 
success demands, and she shrank timidly 
away and gave pace to the women who 
plied their trade without unntcessary dis- 
qualifying modesty. 

More than balf ber stock was always un. 
sold, and she saw she would have to find 
more lucrative emp.oyment If she and the 
boy were tolive, 

But tbe law of gravity makes an inse 
cure footing preferabie to no footing at all; 
aod toe law of bunger—a grimmer and 
equally inevitable torce—imade her cling to 
tbe trade that at least provided bread, 
rather than forsake it foran uncertain pro- 
vision. 

So each day she stood, trying to atlract 
tie attention of the brilliant crowd that 
promenaded gayly, giving no thought to 
the ragged edges fringing the under-gar- 
ments of society—the ragged edge, its rays 


bidden by flowers in the sharp irony of 
pathos, that obtruded itself even here, 
where wealth and fashion and vel 

e f rank were Sia vorace fan 
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strand, but on the follewing day she car- 
ried bim wearily, along the pretty lanes, 
where the hawthorn-trees bore their bur- 
den of biossow so ligLtly, and where the 
earth was tull of budding promise, to the 
town, where she took up ber old position 
on the pavement. 

There she offered her dainty wares— 
cowled violets, sweet and dewy; starry 
primroses,about which lingered a perfume 
faint as the smiles on dead faces; daffodils 
that laughed at life; and sprays of willow 
and budding bawthborn, 

The child slept on ber breast, bis face 
flushed in slumber, and Rose smiled as she 
lifted her pale face to the sunlight. It was 
such a bright day that abe could not aito- 
gether despair, 

The waves flash’d and sperkied, and the 
boats tossed merrily on the bright waters, 
dancing to the music of the band, 

The yachts in the barbor spread their 
white wings, and dipped gracefully with 
the roll of tue waves, in mocking defiance 
of their power. 

‘be gay groups thronged the walks; the 
midges rattled past with bright-faced oocu- 
pante; stolidly respectable carriages roiled 
vy them, like prim dowagers looking ask- 
ance at flighty misses; there a piquant 
French demoiselle flirted a soarlet parasol 
atan ancient beau; and bere fashionable 
fops danced attendance on wholesome 
English girlie, 

All was life and laughter, and no one 
gave a sigh for the ‘White Rose’’ that a 
few hours before had gone down beneath 
the dark waves during the stormy night; 
even Rose's face, smiling with bope, did 
not em pvasize the obverse of the cheerful 
picture, 

‘Ob, Mamma, what a dear little bavy! 
{ must buy some flowers from iis 
motber,”’ 

A littie girl had paused beside Ler, and 
Kose turned at the voice, 

“Violets, lady? See, these are fresh and 
sweot,’’ she said, offering the beat bunch in 
her basket to the child who had Lo viced 
her boy. 

“Waita minute, Ilda; to whom are you 
speaking?” 

A coarse looking woman, vulgarly dres- 
sed, stopped in her walk, and, adjusting 
her dress, stared rudely at Kose, 

Social affectations are not « good medium 
turough which to view human merit; and 
the dress distorted the lady’s moral percep 
tions, She turned to her companion wiih 
au audible aside: 

“One can easily see what she is; s0 young 
too! Fancy parading a child like that; 
those creatures have no shame! Come 
away, ida; if you want flowers you can buy 
them from some one else,”’ 

Rose heard the whole, and her face 
burned at the gross outrage of the 
words, 

Instinctively she would have brought 
her wedding-ring into notice, but the boy 
was sleeping on her left arm, and sie 
would not disturb him even to give the ile 
to the calumny, 

She sold no more flowers that day, and 
wearily and dispiritedly she dragged her- 
self home; the tired baby, the witbered 
flowers, the fading day, all being embieus 
of the hope that had perishea in her 
heart. 

From that day the luck was a)jl 
her. 

W hethsr because she was too dispirited 
to exert herself, or because of the fate that 
hounds tbe unfortunate to their doom, the 
morning following tbe loss of the ‘White 
Kose’ was the last day of even a tolerable 
success, 

She had had to sell her wedding-ring; 
and when the few shillings that remained 
from the sale were gone there was nothing 
but starvation before her, 

‘You'll bave to take the child tothe 
workhouse,’”’ the woman with whom she 
lodged said to her, ‘You are dead beat, 
and not fit to go on a4 you’ve been douing. 
The workhouse is the best place for people 
What can’t keep body and soul together 
out of it.” 

Kose’s face flushed, and she caught the 
child to her breast, 

“They would take him from ime,” she 
cried; ‘I would rather die than part with 
him!” 

“Just as you jike,’’? said the woman, 
shrugging her shoulders, “But, if 1 was 
you, | wouldn’t Jet a fretful littie brat like 
that stand in wy way. You could goto 


against 


service if you got rid of him, and then 
your troubles would be over,” 
‘*tHe’s such a tender littie fellow,” said 
Hose wistfully; “ie would die if I leit hin 
lidn’td We must ds Le beat we 
a a” We a “a . 
‘ 
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keep your strength up on nothing. But 
you're a young woman W talk so easy of 
dying; when you are my age you will take 
a tighter hold of life. We're like the trees 
—the older we get the faster rooted we are. 
But, workhouse or not, you must find an- 
other place,for I can’t afford to keep lodgers 
for nothing.” 

Rose looked inwo the stern face betore 
her, arrd she saw there was no relenting on 
the iron-hard countenance, 

“Il have a shilling or two left,’’ she said; 
‘*] can pay for a week's lodging.’’ 

“That’s all I want to know,” was the 
grim answer, 

And Rose turned miserably away and 
dragged her weary steps to the town 
again, 

Her flowers were poor and faded,and she 
was asbamed to offer them for sale; but she 
stood beside the pavement hoping her mis- 
erable poverty would plead for her, 

“Ob, mamma, there is that littie baby 
egain! But how ill it looks! Do you think 
it js dying?’’ 

lt was littie Ida, walking by with the 
two ladies; and for an instant hope atrug- 
gied in Rose’s heart as they stopped to look 
at the child. But bope died at the first 
words, 

“Dying! 1 hope so, There is no room for 
such children in the world,"’ 

The lady glanced critically at tho 
sbrinking woman, then she turned away 
with a careless— 

“Ah, lthought so. Did you see she bad 
no ring?” 

The trio passed on, leaving Kone thril- 
iing witn indignant shame, 

Her eyes flashed angrily, and the hot 
color mounted to her cheeks, giving her 
for the moment all the old beauty of which 
sorrow apd want had deprived her, 

Her breast heaved passionately, and her 
whole bearing waa full of a proud dignity 
an she bent to the child, 

Was ittrue? Was the baby dying? 

She kissed the white little face, uncon- 
scious of amused eyes that bad watched 
the little scene; and presently a man saun- 
tered acruss the pavement, and careloasly 
turned over the flowers in the basket, 

“How muob?” be asked nonchalant. 
ly. 

Rose raised her pathetic eyes to bi; and 
he dropped the flowers and tixea his bold 
look on the Jace so beautiful in iis outraged 
modesty, 

“A penny a bunch,’ she answered timid- 
ly, conscious that they were not worth the 
price, 

“I will take two,'’ he said, throwing alx- 
pence into the basket, “No, ] don’t want 
the change; it will bay a toy for the 
cblid.” 

Then he bent towards her, and spoke in 
a low tone; and his words wade her start 
irom hitn tn tear: 

“] will give you gold for a kias,’’ 


- - * . * 


It was true that tbe boy was dying; and 
though K me closed her eyes and refused to 
see it, she could not biind her beart to the 
terribie truth, 

The woman with whom sie lodged gave 
her no sympathy. She diaiiked children, 
and especiaily the puny baby whose oon- 
stant wailing disiurbed hers.eep; and she 
would make no effort to help its 
mother. 

“1's just ae well the ebild should die,” 
she said. ‘You'll be free then, and a bon- 
nie lses like you wiil suon get wed. A 
child like that je nothing but a torment to 
everybody,and the worid wiil be well quit 
of it.” 

Tue mother could not bear the words, 
ana sbe fied from the cottage with ber boy 
into the meadows, where nature was kind 
aod the sunlight was free, and the fresh air 
biew as soltiy for the poor as for the 
rich. 

She seated herself under a hedge and 
yazed at the little face, and she could no 
longer remain blind to the change that herd 
been going on. 

The weeks that had crowned the year 


with blossom and beauty had laid the 
white flower of death on the baby’s 
brow, 


The tambe frisked merrily around thei; 
the fat young tirdechirped in their nests; 
the bee dri ned past with well-filled honey- 
bags; and among ail God’s creatures they 
wore the only two for Whom no provisiou 
had been made, 

The boy woke crying, and she laid tim 
against her breast; but bis eager lips turned 
unsatisfied away, 
filled the motier's heart. 
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fresh gram and wept unrestrainedly in ber 
inieery. 

Attracted by the daisies and buttercups 
the baby ceased hin walling, and Iny quiet- 
ly, languidly pulling the biossome; and 
when his muther bent over him in ber pas 
monate grief, be lifted hia litie hands fubt 
of cowslips and pressed toem against ber 
inouth, 

“Oh, the prey. pretty fli-weral’ the 
poor mother » Riad to divert bim frou 
uls hunger, “See, dariing, mother whl 
kiss the pretty gold oowalips for ber 
baby.'’ 

At the worde she varted back, as 
though the fowere had murg ber, whiles 
deep wave of color passed over tace, and 
nec, and brow, 

“K im—the gold —o >walips!"’ she repeated 
vaguely, wondering that the innocent 
worda should give ber such an agony of 
alae, 

Aud then she remeuibered: 

“t will give you gold for a kliens,’”’ 

The worda throbbed in her ears, and she 
let the flowers fali and ovuvered her tace 
with ber banda, 

‘(ld for @ mima!’’ 

Sve had nothing but kisses to give the 
obild who needed gold, 

*(dold for a kinaf’ 

If she took one of those kisses and bar- 
tered ut for the boy’s sake who could biame 
ber? 

She had done everyti.ing; she had tried 
every ineans in ber power Ww save him, and 
had falled, And now nature, ow, was 
ayainat ber, and she must get money Or hee 
tho bapy die, 

*“Kavy, baby, whataml tw do? Would 
hewve mother less if ehe did it for his 
rake? Ob, my baby, mother wouid give 
more than life wl save her boy!"’ 

fhe terrible tears of w» great anguish 
dropped peavily down her wan cueeka, 
and she pressed her lips passionawiy 
ayeinat tbe child's mouth, 

“Kiss them, darling, kies thom!’ she 
sobbed; ‘to-morrow they wili not be nt 
lor baby's kinses,’’ 

Nhe raised berself again, and the obild 
looked up wonderingly at ber as the hot 
tears fell on bis face, 

Inthe sunlight they flashed and giit- 
tered ike diamonds, aud with a sirange, 
old-fashioned auile he pulup bis bande to 
catel them, 

The smile broke the poor womaa's heart, 
and ahe caught the lithe banda and Kismed 
bie tear drops from then. ; 

“You forgive me, my vaby! And father 
will forgive me too up in heaven, for lb d» 
it to save bia ohtld,”’ 

And the lark sang j :yously overhead,the 
buttertiles fitted past, the biue -kies 
sintled, the green corn bent beneath toe 
south wind, and nothing in tue wide mea- 
dow gave a sign for the woman's iuis- 
ery. 


Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it, Othello! 


Kut the boy pulled the yellow blossoms 
and lay oontentedly on the grass, knowing 
nothing of the goiden flower of sacrifice 
the mother bad plucked for his sake, 

And atiength, witha stern resolve upon 
her young face, Rose lifted ber onild and 
passed from the suuilipg meadow tuto the 
dark lane, where the nedge rose merply 
from either bank, and the trickling m»is- 
ture oozed slowly from tue rotten under- 
growth, and where slimy thingsocrept away 
wo hide from the happy sunshine, 

The bitter desolation in her heart urged 
her to death; but the clinging baby lips at 
her bosom forbade her to seek the great so- 
lution of life’s inyetery. 

Life, not death, demanded a victim; and 
she nerved herself for the sacrifice with the 
atrength of a mother’s iufinite love, 

« . ® 7 e . 


The hot sun beat down on Torquay with 
all the foroe of the summer afternoon as 
Kose stepped briskly towards the sta- 
thon, 

The tide was ooming in, andall along the 
sea-wall op the Torquay Koad the sad mo- 
notone of the waves tuliowed her --a dis 
nai accompaniment to the joyous beat of 
her heart 

She looked at the long level jines of surf 
i! sping Jike burnished silver, anda swile 
as brigit flashed across per face as se 
Kianced at the boy iaughing in her 
“ribs, 

Three months bad passed since that May 
morning when ber heart bad failed her; 
snd the days had chauged tue puny baby 
into a rosy, healthy boy, 

Rose, too, had loat her starved appear- 
snce; but her beautiful eyes were fuil of a 
| teous sadness, and it was only when they 
fell on the child that the shadows passed 
from them, 

Life had dealt hardly with her, and the 
three months had erased from her fave the 
wonder and innocence that hai given her 
euch a childish ar, 

Alt nineteen she was a woinan old in sor- 
row and knowledge of life. To-day noth- 
ing but gladness should bave been tn her 
Leart, for she was on her way Ww meet her 
husband, restored to her from the dead 

By @ strange freak of furtune Roger 
Karosiaw bad been rescued from the i/i- 
fated vessel, and in another hour he would 
clasp in bis arms ihe child he had never 
ea pected see, 

- ° * - 

Phatevening the three strolied out to- 
golber, Koger carry! .g tue voy, and Rowe 
hat ging ou his arm. 

Tuere wera feverish ex “temrnut in her 
manner, and she urged her husband on to- 
wade the promonwry known as Hope's 
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and siong the narrow path on the edge of 
the high olifts. 

There waa not room here for two to walk 
abreast, and Rose took the child and fol- 
lowed her husband siong the undulating 
pathway; then as they went ashe told him 
ver story. 

Roger went forward stolidiy; with dark 
brows listening to the recital of the bitter 
struggle for lite, of tue hard tate that bad 
pursaed ber, of the daily fading away of 
tbe boy, end the motuer’s agony at seeing 
him dying for iack of food. 

Then, in her direst need, she had earned 
a sum of inoney thet had averted want,end 
had enabled her to buy the fittings of a 
tiny shop which bad since supported ber- 
—— ne ‘i fostpath end 

Roger pa’ on the narrow fuot an 
fronted his wife when she cessed speaking. 
Her face was streaming with tears, and she 
trembled under bis glance, 

He was a stern, hot-tem man, and 
bit hie lips Mercely that she should have 
suffered all this, but be only said, almont 
carelessly: 

“You bave had a hard fight for it But 
how did you get the money that set you up 
in businese?”’ 

it me shrank from him; whiie the tears 
coursed pitifully down his cheeks, She 
bed known that this moment would over- 
take her, and it# shadow had been cast 
over the brightness of Roger's hoime- 
coming. 

She thought she had tasted the bitterness 
of death three wnonths ago, but the bitter 
draught of life thatshe must drink to the 
dregs was a yot more terribie thing. 

She cowered before his eyes, and held 
the boy towards him, saying with beart- 
breaking pathor; 

*4) Koger, look at him and forget me! 
Nee, be does not love me less for it. Look 
at fie jittle fat arma, and his rosy face, and 
eee if he blames me! IL ocouldn’t let bim 
die of hunger, aud—O Roger! 1 sold mysei! 
Crave biim.”’ 

“What do you meau?’ harnshaw cried, 
seizing ber roughly by the arw, while his 
fnoe yiew white under the suggestion of a 
uorrivie dread, “Don’t stand orying there, 
and don’t speak in riddies, Teli me what 
you mean,’ 


tor eager voice coased,and Koger looked 
ferc uy into ber eye, wondering at the light 
on ittbat made her appear strangely tadi- 
ant and pure, 

He dropped the arm he had seized sv 
savagely, and sighed with relief as be dis- 
inisged the overpowering dread from nis 
inind. 

“I have been true to you!”’ 

He ovuld not but Delieve the words; yet, 
if tis fears were unfounded, what was the 
meaning of hie wife's agitation? 

‘1 don’> understand you,” he said, 
“What did you mean by selling your- 
weil?’ 

A quiver passed over ber face, but she 
answered simply: ‘1 meant that, Koger, 1 
did it to buy lood for the chila ”’ 

The max tell back stunned by the words; 
aud tuen his ravage nature woke ten times 
wore furious for the momentary lulling to 
rest of vis suspicions, and au oath sprang 
from his lips with the loathsome name he 
buried at bis wife. 

Sue stirank as fromm a blow, and the child 
in her arma stirred with a feeble cry. Me- 
cnanically she sootned it, geazng at her 
husband with the eyes of an animal 
wounded to death; then she sprang Ww bis 
side. 

‘Roger! Roger! strike me, punish me; do 
anytuing but call me that, 1am not that 
—not vile, Let me toll you—let me ex 
plain! See, | kneel at your feet, dear, Do 
oe ane pa hy only don’t go away 
believing mo tnat,’”’ 

She sauk on tue pethway before hbiin, vut 
he spurned ber brutally. 

‘Get up, and let me pass! No, I won’t 
hear; you are no wife of imine. | disown 
you; 1 don t want explanations; you can’t 
touch pitch and be clean. I'll never see 
your face again,”’ 

Ai tue harsh words she sprang to her 
feet, and threw berseif upon his neck with 
apee e weeping, and broken worda of 
ove and entreaty. 

He would not listen to her, and with a 
fierce oath he flung mother and child from 
him and strode rapidly away. 

Beiow him the sea siept in the sunset,and 
a pvarly light was diffused over the waters 
of the bay. 

‘Lhe white rocks at Anstey’s Cove rose 
like ghoatly forma from the green waves; 
and no sound broke the stiliness but the 
tread of Roger’s hastening footsteps, and 
the sad undertones of the moaning waters 
beating on the rocks below, 

The light had almost faded when Kose 
stirred from the spot where she haa fai- 
len, 

She was faint trom loss of blood, for she 
bad struck her head against a sharp point 
ot rock, and bad been unouonscivus for 
many hours, 

in spite of ber fall the baby was still 
tightly clutohed in her arms, and inetino. 
tively she laid her cheek against his 
face, 

She shivered as her lips touched the lit- 
tle ice-coid face; and she rose unsieadily 
and looked about her, 

The continuous beat of the waves seemed 
to dull her senses; and she gazsd vaguely 
and uncomprehendingly at the opalescent 
waters. Then her eyes came back to the 
chiid, and rested blankly on his iace, 

tiow pale and still he iooked! And how 
blue the little hands seemed. Kose took 
the tiny fingers in hers and chaied them 
venderly. 

Tuey uad closed over a flower, and she 
péeced them with vague curiosity to see 
w “they were guarding so careluily 


It wasadry and taded cowslip; and at | 





sight of the fowerthe events of the past 
reurned with sadden poignant agony to 
her mind. 

Hut in vain she strove to think clearly; 
ber mind had room only for the over- 
whelming anguish of the day. Her bus- 
band hed judged ber as society had judged 
her before, She had lost herself in saving 
her boy. 

She fondled his strangely cold face, emil- 
ing contentedly that her fall had not 
awvskened bim,. 

“The little baby that the world bas no 
room for,” she said, pressing her lips to 
his marb:e forehead, and murmuring 
brokenly that there was room for him in 
mother’s heart. 

The child did not move, and she pushed 
bis hair from his forebead and pam at 
him with bewildered eyes, wondering at 
hia strange stillness. 

Thought was again becoming difficult, 
and s curious throbbing in her head made 
her feel as though she were suflocating. 

**No one wants us, baby dear; no one but 
God,”’ she murmured, ‘‘We will go to 
Him together, you and me, The sea is 
kinder than the earth, and the waves are 
warm in the summertime. They make 
room for everybody, not like the world 
mun”? 


She paused breathless, and a gray pallor 
overspread her face. A borribie faintness 
was paralyzing ber limbs, and she rose 
tremmblingly. and staggered tothe edge of 
the ateep cil still bolding the child in ber 
arins 

Sie had barely reached the verge when 
a strange, despairing ory rang across the 
water; and some aailors passing below 
looked up, to see a woman stand for a mo- 
ment, tottering perilously near the brink 
ot the precipice, 

Then, with a sound of siow horrible 
crashiog, the trees and shrubs on the ciifl- 
side parted, and the lifeless bodies of 
mother and child sank down, down w- 
wards the oruei rocks and towards the 
moaning sea. 

And tne biack nignt drew its ourtains 
over the tragedy that the day had witnes- 
sed, 


A Lover’s Tiff. 


BY K. W. P. 


ing!’’ 

The speaker wasa tall, handsome 
leu, Of about seven-and-twenty. His fore- 
head was wrinkled, and he pulled bis 
moustache irritably as he stood in the pretty 
morning-room of Abbotshburat, 

She whom be addressed was a charming- 
ly -pretty gir!, some tive years bis junior; 
fair, with bright, bealtbful complexion,and 
one of the sweetest expressions usually; 
but now the red lips were haif pouted, the 
gn head erected rather scorn- 
fully. 

“My opinion is quite the contrary, I 
think Lam justin wuatI say, Stili, do as 
you pilesee; I have no rignt to dictate, of 
course, Only itisa pity our minds should 
be so little in harmony.”’ 

She was in worning toilet, and already 
had her hat on, Now, taking a basket, 
which was on the table near, she stepped 
into the garden, and crossed the velvety 
lawn to the carriage gates, 

Tne young ‘eliow looked after, made a 
half step to follow, restraining the impulse, 
flung himeeif into a chair, excia'm- 
lng: 

“Noul Itis ber fault this time, I'll not 
give in. There must bea line drawn some- 
where, If she loves ine she will see i am 
right. She mua!’ 

Gwen had already. Half-way across the 
lawn she refi-oted: 

“Poor Paul! He. right, lam exacting. 
What can such a trifle matterto me? I 
think verily 1 plague him because | know 
be loves me so much!” 

Sue fully expected he would follow, and 
prepared to smile for hie reception. Then 
she was vexed at his nop-appearance, 
Then at the gate she paused, Snouid she 
go back to bim? 

Ob, dear no; that would be a far too great 
Concession; 1t was but a lover's tiff. Soshe 
heid her head Bigher,thoughb ber heart was 
sore, and passing into the road, went quick- 
ly towards the village. 

Gwen was the only daughter of Lady 
Ryall, a widow, and tne Lady Bountiful of 
abboteburst, She was betrothed to ber 
cousin, Captain Paul,and affairs had flowed 
very weil until this tiff. 

O.1 this morning she had intended him 
to carry her basket, and leaving it at Dame 
Hodge's, who was down with bronchitis, go 
with her for arambie through the lovely 
nepapetom, 

ut thia was all stopped. So Gwen de. 
termined to act the good Samaritan in the 
village, and paid her first visit to her 
nurse, of whom she had been lately some- 
what neglectful. 

Dame Wyett was bustling about in her 
cottage, as neat as her simpie cotton dress, 
and as bright as ber clear apple-cheek, 
healthful face, 

‘Dear, and is it you, Miss Gwen!” ex- 
claimed the old woman. ‘*Why, it’s just a 
week since I've caught a glimpse of you. 
But you loog bonnie!” 

“Yos,’’smlied Gwen, taking the chair 
the nurse dusted and placed, “I fear | 
have been rather negiectiul of my duties. 
W vere is Maggie?” 

“Ah, Miss Gwen, that’s a bit of trouble 
I have. The lass haen’t looked herself for 
the last few days; so when she said she'd 
just go to Winstrop for a day or two, and 


I KALLY, Gwen, you are too exact. 


; See her brother and the children, | agreed, 


ibiss, it would cheer her up, you know.’’ 
“So my foster sister really consented to 








leave you for so long,” laughed (Gwen; 
“and—also Edward North?”’ 

“You, miss,” answered the nurse, “Kut 
ahe’s the greatest comfort I have on earth, 
Dear, dear! if anything bappened her it 
would just kill me off straight, that it 
would. And the girl loves me, miss, just 
as fondly as Ido her. Onaly think,’ pro. 
ceeded the old woman, smiling, yet with 
tears in her eyes, ‘though she but left yes- 
terday, abe wrote mea letter, I got it this 
morning. Here it ia.” 

She took it from behind a china shep- 
herdess on the mantelpiece, and regarded 
it proudly. 

“To fancy a child of mine, miss, could 
write so pretty a band! That’s owing to 

our kindness, I can’t read a line; but | 
Fave been looking at it; and I was hurry. 
ing my work Ww comme up to Abbotshurat to 
ask if you’d kindly read it to me, miss? 
Maggie said onoe, if she ever was away and 
wrote, she knew you would kindly read 
her Jetters,”’ 

“Of course I will, dear nurse,” answered 
Gwen, extending her band for tho missive, 
“No doubt you are anxious,” 

Dame W yett banded it, saying: 

“Tnauk you kindly, miss. Just one in- 
stant,and 1’l! be able to sit quiet and listen 
to what the lags has tosay.”’ 

She trotted into the room ad joining, and 
Gwen examined the letter, at the first 
glance she became curious, The postinark 
was not Winstrop, but a village neariy 
eight miles away. 

Maggie knew no one there, (iwen was 
sure, Surprised, she drew out and began 
to read the letter. In a few seconds she 
was absurbed and horrified by the con- 
tente: 


“My Own DRAR, DEAR MOTHER: 
“Forgive me the biter sorrow | 
shail cause you; bat | can’t help it—in.- 
deed, I can’t. | can’t beur life any longer; 
I am so—#0 miserapie! 1 know it's wicked 
to say 80; but | repeat, I can’t helpit, My 
head’s so bad, and 1’ #0 wretched, 

“]’ve quarreiied with Ned. It was all 
my fault. Yes, mother dear, all. You 
know Miss Giwen once told me I was a 
coquette; and she was right,though I never 
meant harm, ) never really loved anyone 
but Ned. It was, I think, because I loved 
bim that I liked to maxe him jealous, But, 
mother dear, I carried it too far the other 
day, because ne had mage ime angry, He 
grew angry too, and we quarreiled, He 
said we'd best part. He heid out his hand, 
I wouldn’t take it, and he left me ina pas- 
sion, 

‘*Mother dear, I hear he has gone away; 
he vows he'll never see ine again; that, in 
bis fury, he bas engaged bimselfto an- 
other. Ob! mother, motuer! I have ruined 
bis pappiness aud my own. I cannot live. 
Forgive me!—forgive me! 1 am not worthy 
anyoue’s love. Dosath 1s sweeter than life, 
When I’m dead, tell Ned I never loveu 
anyone like him, Ask him to pardon me; 
and ob, mother dear! don’t—don’t grieve 
for me; Oniycan 1 be happy when | can 
forget. Heaven forgive we, and bicss 
you. 

“Your foolish, unhappy 
“MAGGIK,”’ 


Gwen read, a chilling borror at her 
heart, ber color gone, her complexion 
white to the lips, 

Maggie, her pretty, wayward, coyuettish 
foster-sister, the belie of the village, bad 
quarrelied with her leal true love, and, iu 
despair, 6videntily contemplated takiog her 
life, so young, and, until now, so bright 
and gay. 

The girl rose from her chair! What was 
to be dune? If not too late, Maggie must 
be saved. What could Gwen do? She 
was ready to do anything; but what? 

As sO stood terrified, bewildered, fresh 
trouble arrived. The voice of Dame W veit 
sounded from the inner room, apolog)z.ug 
for being 80 long, but she would soon be 
there. Was Maggie better? 

Gwen dropped back into the seat, over- 
whelmed, How could sbe read such a let- 
ter to the poor mother? I:mpossibie! It 
would kill her. If it bad to be done,(iweu 
could never do it. 

Her firet impuise was to tly; but her 
limbs failed her. Her brain whirled, fur 
she feit she was losing valuable time-—that 
Maggie’s life might depsnd upon seconds. 

Ob! what could sne ao? How could she 
spare the poor old mother, aud save the 
child? 

There was but one way. She had read 
somewhere of it. She woulda not, she 
could not, read the real, terrible letter. She 
would make up one, if only she had sense 
to do it, her mind being 80 upset. 

Quickly she drew another letter from her 

pocket, concealing it beneath ber bandker- 
chief a8 Dame W yett, similing and comp ia- 
cent, entered the room, 
‘Now, Miss Giwen,l’m quite ready,” she 
remarked, sitting in her cushioned, high 
back Windsor chair, and foiding wer wrin- 
kied hands. “What dows my dear lass 
say?’ 

Poor Gwen! Had eve a young git! 4 
barder task? She opened the letter, snd 
with difficulty prevented its rustlin: in her 
trembling handa, How could she eve! 
command ber voice? 

A moment’s reprieve was = granted 
her. 

“Pear, Miss Giwen!’’ ejaculated Da 
W yett, in concern, “what is the matier’ 
You are as white as ihe curtains benind 
you. You ain’t weil, miss,’’ 

“Not very nurse, 1 walked rather quict 
ly, and the heat has ime a little faint I 
is ali. A glass f water wil t 
right.’’ 

[Tne water was scon pro 
drank eagerly, and Dime W ye 
sympathy. 
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“Never mind the letter, Mies Gwen,’’ she 
said. ‘Don’t trouble, I can wait. The cur- 
ate, he's a kind younggentioman, I'll eax 
pim to read it.” 

“No, no, no,”’ ejaculated Gwen, soared, 
“J will read it I am ; 1 am quite 
weil. Take your seat, nurse, and listen,” 

How Gwen got through that fictitious let- 
ter, or what she said, she never clearly 
could recollect. 

At times Dame Wryett smiled, and 
smoothed her apron, nodding ber head 
approvingly; at others, she looked per- 
plexed; but, on the whole, was satisfied, 
and had no suspicion, 

‘She don’t write quite asehe speaks,” she 
said, “The tase is a bit jerky here and 
there, ain’t she, miss? Ana one or twosen- 
tences I can’t just make out. But I dessay 
it ain’t@o easy to write as to talk.”’ 

“Ob, dear, no—-very—-very different, 
nurse,’’ said Gwen, putting the letter she 
had concealed in the envelope instead of 
the right one, then handing it to the old 
wowan,. 

Anxiously she watched ber fingering the 
envelope. Would she open it and recog- 
nize the different writing of the enclos- 
ure? 

Jf so, Gwen must say she had madea 
wistak 6, 

No; Dame Wyett, much to her compan 
jon’s relief, rising, put the letter away in 
one of the lavender-sinelling drawers, with 
brass bandies, which stood in the room, 
and looked quite happy and content witb 
the knowledge that her darling was bet- 
ter. 

Better! and at that very instant Maggie 
might be lying under the waters of sume 
pool—dead! 

Yes; Gwen suddenly recollected there 
was nc water at Winstrop, but that the 
river passed through Harpleton. 

feartul of self-betrayal did she remain, 
also horrified by the time she was losing, 
again complaining of taintness, she bade 
her old nurse farewell, and hastened from 
the village, 

There was neither faintness nor wesk- 
ness in the fashion she breasted the hill up- 
on which Abbotshurst stood—she aimoat 
yap. She held Maggie’s letter in her hand, 
while almost unconsciously shoe kept tmur- 
wuring beneath her breath, 

“It is morn, Supposing Maggle--poor, 
foolish Maggie—drowned herself last night? 
I] svall be too late. Ob! who will ‘ell ber 
poor, poor mother?’ 

Soon she was flyirg on the level ,round 
to the stables, then into the house, search. 
ing every room for Osaptain Paul. 

She tound bim intensely miserable 
in the library. At that terrible moment 
(jwen had quite forgotten the morning oc- 
currence, 

Approaching eagerly, her beautif il eyes 
dilated, her cheek flushed, she said: 

‘Paul, will you drive ime to Harpleton? 
I’ve ordered the uogeart round. That goes 
the fastest, Don’t say you can’t, Paui, for 
you inust—a life depen‘sonit. Something 
terrible has happened !”’ 

He was already on his feet, Drive her? 
He would bave triven her anywiere. He 
bad no intention to say he couldn’t. He 
was Only too pieaseu that sue was there 
asking bim to serve her, 

“Of course I'll drive you, Gwen,” he had 
begun before she ended, 

When sie had finisued his face bad 
something the reflection of hers, and be ex- 
claimed: 

“something terrible! lu Heaven’s name, 
Gwen, what do you mean?” 

Rapidly she toid him, showing him the 
letter, Captain Paul’s tace clouded, 

“Gwen,” be said, gravely, ‘if Maggie 
has broken Ned North’s heart she has bro. 
ken that of one of the truest, Lhonestest of 
fellows,’’ 

“Yes—yes, I know; but cousin Paul, 
you see she does love him. She is young 
and silly—she repents. lt is of her we 
inust think now. Unly imagine,” the tears 
Sprang to her eyes, ‘sine may be now dead, 
aod all our haste of noavail? Still we must 
try, aud Heaven grant we be in time; then 
you and |, Paul, will bring matters right 
at last,’ 

“You and I, Paul,’ 

How the linking of the two pronouns, the 
Sweet tones of her voice, made bis pulses 
thrill! 

He was about to answer suitable to the 
bappiness she gave him, when Gwen 
*prang to the glass doors and threw them 
wide, 

‘Come—come,’’ she cried, “here is the 
cart! Do not let us lose a woment, and,” 
she added, in a whieper, as, following, he 
helped ner to a seat, “do not let us take the 
groom,”’ 

Her word was bis law, and soon side by 
side alone they were speeding at almost a 
breakneck pace down the pretty country 
roads in the direction of Harp'eton, 

W ho, as they drove on, would have sus- 
pected the tiff of that morning? Paul 
thought of it; but be sure he did not men. 
a it Gwen only remembered Mag- 
4 

“Look bere, Paul,” she said, ber band- 
Some faces fuli of gravity and anxiety, ‘If 
W6 fund Magyie, find her safe, as Hvaven 
Krant we nay, you will go and hid Ned 
4nd bring him back, will you not?’ 

Captain Paul answered he would and be 
meant it 

He would bave gone to the other end of 
the ea: thon a less important matter bad Lis 
4UGeL Wished bim., 


Soon from # bili-crest they looked down 
a Harpleton, asimall pictures ue village, its 

11:-red roofs peeping from = sea ol deep 
“°K l0Oilage, the rich yé w ieau 
Wheat fieids stretching here a ere 
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ancient equare-turretted cbhureb, as if on 

’ ing of peace and security. 

et, looking upon i', Gwen shivered and 
exo'aimed, spasmodiocall y: 

“Ob, Paani!’ 

for through this “Feir Auburn,” flowed 
® bright dancing little river. How inno- 
cent, innocent as chiidhood,!t looked; what 
a whispering song it was singing over its 
pebbie bed: yet might not that song be a 
‘equiem? Now they wore near the spot, 
Gwen's courage n to fail, 

“Let me go on, darling, and meke oau- 
tious inquiry,” said n Paul, seeing 
she was pale and trembling. 

‘Will you?—thank you,” she replied 
“Whatever bas happened, I could bear to 
bear it better from you, and without wit. 
nesses, Oh, I begin so—so to fear, Think, 
Paul, of the poor—poor mother,’’ 

Her voice broke with a sob, 

“Come—come, Gwen, don’t let us look 
on the worst side,’’ he said, soothingly, 
‘Ten to one Maggie is safe enough. ti 
wants a great deal more courage to take 
one’s lifethan one—unless they are insane 
—Iimegines,”’ 

“TI hope so,” said Gwen, “for it is a very 
wicked thing.’”’ 

Gwen, therefore, alighted, and told Cap. 
tain Paul she would await him inthe field 
they were near. She stood by the stile 
while be drove on, then she got over it,and 
began to walk hither and thither, too anx- 
ious to remain quiet. 

What news would Captain Paul pring? 

lt was a beautiful sweep of green meaiow 
witb a tree here and there; but at the far 
end they grew more thickly, knee-deep in 
underwood. 

Gwen advanced to the latter for the 
shade, but suddenly stopped and recoiled, 
a* though she nad beheld some loathsome 
thing. 

8 on the bright river that she had seen, 
flashing ite silvery way through tbe leaves 
aod branchos. 

It filled Gwen with terror, the more Ao 
since she was alone. Sbe turned to basten 
from the spot, when her steps were ar- 
rested py » sound, a sound down there 
among the underwood beneath the trees. 

What was it? It seemed t Gwen like a 
quivering human sob! 

She stood bewlidered, half-frightoned, 
The sound was repeated, followed by the 
piteous words: 

“Ob, Heaven forgive me! 
motoer!” 

In a second Giwen was rushing forward, 
regarilese of brambles that caught her bair 
and dress, 

Through the barrier of. underwood she 
went, and soon stood on the _ river's 
bank. 

lt was a pretty spot, a cluded by wiilows 
which dipped their slender boughs into the 
stream, while inany-liaed flowers blossom. 
ed among the grasa, 

But Gwen saw none of these, only the 

figure of a girl kneeling, her pale, pretty 
face uplifted to the blue sky, whicn gazed 
down at her through the arching boughs; 
ner bands were clasped in misery and de- 
spair. 
"ner head was uncovered; her golden 
hair, loosened, dishevelled, rippled over 
her shoulders; tears were on the haggard 
cheek. 

Geen gave one look, then burried for- 
ward, exclaiming: 

‘*Maggie. Maggie! Praise Heaven, both 
of us, that I am not too lute!” 

The girl uttered a cry of horror, and 
sprang to her feet; but she was too weak, 
too overwhelined with ashame to fly. Again 
she fell on her knees, covering her face, as 
she sobbed: 

‘Oh, Miss Gwen, Mins (wen! Why 
are you here? Go away. Piease do go 
away!’’ 

But Gwen was now by the side of her 
foater-sister, her armr round her, aa if fear- 
ful she would atart off, ani yet plunge into 
the river. 

‘‘] am here, Maggie, to save you,’’ she 
ejaculated. “Goaway? No, not until you 
go with me, Maggie! how could you think 
ot anything so wicked? Had you no 
thought of your poor old motner?’’ 

“Ob, Mise Gwen! you do not know!—you 
do not!” sobbed the girl. ‘‘My heart is 
breaking!’ 

“Better let it break on earth, Maggie,’’ 
answered (iwen, gravely, “than nave the 
gates of heaven ciosed on you hereafter, I 
know everything, andl am thankiul I was 
able to save my dear old nurse a bitter sor- 
row. Maggie, sve ja happy and content, for 
she believes you are where you must go 
now, with your brother at Winstrop,” 

Then Gwen told ber a!) about the letter, 
How sbe had not dared to read such terri. 
bie news to Dims Wyett; how sue had 
igede up a4 letter; then came to Hlarpleton, 
hopeful to be In time Ww save her foster- 
sister from the wickedness she contem. 
pleted. 

Maggie sobbed and we), aud declared 
she could not live, 

She loved Ned, yet had made him bate 
ber. She could never be happy sain, 
knowing how foolish she had been and the 
love she lost forever. 

‘Let me die, Miss Gwen, I am not wor- 
thy to live.” 

i}Heaven is the best judge of that,’’ re- 
torted Gwen, witb pretty gravity. ‘“Mag- 
gie, be wise, and you may live yet lo be 
happy, and aspamed of this terrible day. 


Oh, mother, 


Listen. J have planped it ali out, and you 
must do what Captain Paul apd | «ay, You 
must go at once to Winsirop, aad iet this 
be a terrible dreani, of which no ie but 
our three selves 8a ever know anytulog. 

u nust .OOx De) aud sl ry & 
ee 8O 

‘(—) Miss a - 
4 wie 4 








“I put more faith in his real love than 
you do,” replied Gwen. ‘He is brave and 
true, and would pot risk his bappiness by 
marrying out of spite, M 6, you must 
do what | aay. Then Captain Paul will 
find Ned, and who knows but that you both 
may be happy siiii!’’ 

That bope gave brightness to poor Maggie, 
woefully repentant ot ber coquetry. 

8». when Captain Paul returned, bring- 
ing po news—for Maggie bad passed the 
whole night by the river—he found the 


foster siatern , the one radiant with 
triumpn, the shame faced, but ready 
to comply with all Gwen proposed, 


Soon she was placed on the back seat of 
the dogeoart, and —_ driven to the nearest 
railway-station for Winatrop. 

After they bad seen her off, the cousins 
—_— back to Abbotehurst, when they 
parted, 

“You have succeeded, Gwen,” «ald Cap- 
tain Paul, ‘#o well, I-14 will find Ned 
North, and bring him back. Let me 
have the ailly girl’s letter, He can't resint 
that!” 

Did Captain Paul succeed? 

Of course he dirt, 

Oue afternoon Gwen appeared at Harple 
ton, and sent for Maggie to the little tun 
parior, 

But when Maggie, breath! 
news, entered, Gwen was not there; only a 
fine-iooking young fellow, with honest gray 
eyes and sunburnt face, 

“Nd!” gasped Maggie, and sprang two- 
wards him; then trembling, hesitated. 
“Ob, Ned! can—can you forgive me? | 
was very foolish. I—1l never meant it!’ 

For anawer, Ned’s atrong arms closed 
about her, 

“by dear lasa!l’’ be said, fondly; and 
Maggie wept tears of joy on hia shoulder, 

‘“Qwen, dear,’’ said Captain Paul, a ilitie 
slyly, bending to look in her face, as they 
drove home after the reconciliation, “don't 
you think a tif] between two people, wto 
reaily love each other, a foolish thing?” 

Gwen laughed, blusied; then putting 
ber hand on bis, replied: 

‘No, Paul, dear; for if there had not been 
‘a tiff’ in our case, I should never have oal- 
led on poor nurse Wyett, and tuus saved 
{uoli#h Maggie. Bat--but——’’ 

‘But what, Gwen?”’ 

“Why, dear, I think one in a Iifetiine In 
quite enough; and there shail never be 
any more of them between you = anid 
me,” 

They were alove on the country road; 
there was no groom with them,consequen: - 
ly there is soarcely need to say how Cap 
tain Paul responded, 

— rr ESS OC 


HOUSRHOLD SCIKNOK —A contemp ‘rary 
publisves the following amusing resulta of 
a late examination of girls in **Housenoid 
Nclenoe,’’ the ages of whom range froin 
twelve to elg:: teen. 

They had entered from schools of all 
kinds; the examiner’s experience was 
therefore not limited, 

A couple of questions eoncerning food 
and processes of cookery elicited the fol- 
lowing answers: 

**Potatoes, when done, should be allowed 
to sit with a towel over tnem.,’’ 

“Tea, cofiee, aud cocoa are usual! y adul- 
terated with beer, ale, and brandy,’ 

‘Brown bread is more bulky aud more 
spongy, and helps to distend the stomach 
better than white bread, Therefore it is 
more wholesome ”’ 

‘Brown bread foruns « crust on the stom- 
ach ”’ 

‘“Carbonaceous foods perform heat and 
make people fat; nitrogenows foods periorm 
force,’ 

“Get ashoulder of mutton, trim it from 
the veok neatly; leave an inch or two of 
bare bone for a handle, add a pinch of pep 
per and salt; then putit om the pan, and 
six or seven minutes will cook it.’”’ 

‘‘Begin to prepere outlets by pariug the 
chops of the sheep.”’ 

“Do not throw away the sunall crags of 
mutton,’’ 

“Have your frying-pan ruth'esaly clean,’’ 

“A few hours should be sufficient to cook 
a cutlet,’’ 

*Cutiets should be boiled in cold water, 
and served cold with some parsicy anu 
warin potatoes,” 

‘Brown bread irritates the intestates,’’ 

**Kach cutiet shou! be an inch long.” 

‘*Brown bread ruffies the inside ul the 
gullet.’’ 

Some of the suggestions given for the 
treat:nent of simp.6 ailments were 4 foi. 
lows: 

“Polson shuuld be taken out with a 
tweezera,’’ 

“If you want to keep 4 room healthy, sit 
in it with a bow! of lime-water.”’ 

‘sin case Of ac nvulsive fil, speak tw the 
patient sharply.’’ 

Place the person who has tainted in a 
lying posture, keep ulin quiet, and walis 
till be comes round.”’ 

“If you want lo know your temperature, 
pute barometer into your mouth.” 

“The heat of the body is produced by 
putting a thermometer in your mouth,” 

A girl was wid to draw out @ classifica. 
tion of foods according to the works tuey 
perforin. 

Sue drew diagrams of a cow and # sheep, 
and divided them into joinis of butcher's 
ine@et. 

The following are the kaleidoso pic forms 
juto which the term “warp and wool" was 


hopefol for 


shaken: ‘*The warttand the werit,’’ “the 
walt and the wept,’’ “the wilt and the 
welt,” “the werp and the warp,’ “the 
weave end the worp “the worp and the 
wet ‘the theft and t » wet, aud tiie 
yelp and the we 





AT HORE AND ABROAD. 





A verdict of death from tight lacing 
comes from a Birminghm jury, expressed 
ae a verdict of “Deatl. from pressure 
round the waist.” The subject was a ser- 
vant girl who died after a fright, and her 
death was attributed by the medical wit- 
nommes to the fact that she was laced too 
tightly to enable her to mand any sudden 
emotion, She was a notorious tight lecer, 
not only at the waist. Her collar fitted ao 
closely that it waa impossible to loosen it at 
the critical moment. Under hor corsets she 
wore a tightly buckled belt. 


A bear-turtle ey | comes from Coving- 
ton, this State. One Brid good,of tnat place, 
who waa fattening a 20-pound snapping 
turtle, was arouseg during the carly 'ours 
of the morning by the uvoise of a scullie in 
bis yard. Repairing there he fond the 
turtie banging tothe nose of a 400 pound 
bear. Bruin was near the fence, endeavor- 
ing to get over, but bis efforts were inter- 
fered with by the turtie, Eventually the 
bear reached the next yard, but Hridgood 
followed and shot bim dead, The turtie 
all the time retained ita hold and refused 
to let go, until Bridwood ent the beast's 
nose off. Then it crawled ofl, carrying the 
piece of flesh in ite mouth. 


It is now rigidly exacted of fashionable 
widows that they shal bathe in mourning. 
This is a littic hard on them, because it is 
almost an impossibility to finda black that 
will mot ‘crock” out in salt water, and 
many are their tribulations in consequence. 
If the deac departed is a recent loas they 
must mourn from bead to fout, and have 
nota touch of any color, not even white, 
about them; if time bas somewhat assuaged 
the anguiah of widowhood the bathing 
dress may be embroidered in white, or 
have a collar and reverse of the same, anid 
if a year and a half tas elapsed since her 
husband became an angel, even the mum 
rigid consider ber justified in having her 
bathing Jress wade eiiher of gray, white, 
or violet serge. 


The Prince of Wales’ home farnia at 
Sandringham now extend over 2000 acres, 
There is the Hall dairy farm, on which are 
very fine herds of Jerwey and Kerry cat. 
tle, and a small flock of Southdowns, The 
Wolferton and Babingley have the herd 
of Shorthorne, the breeding flock of the 
Southdowns, and the studa of hackneys 
and Shire horses, The Appleton Hall 
farm, which was formerly tenanted by the 
authoressa of “Fighteen Years on the 
Sandringham Hetate,” is given over to lens 
choice stock, 1. ¢., store cattle and sheep, 
H. KR. H. bas nearly over 100 hackneys at 
Woiferton, and about seventy Shire breda, 
and there will be a biennial sale from these 
studs, the first of which is to be held next 
Summer, 


A despatch from Ked Bauk, N. 1., tell 
us of a marriage at Katontown which re- 
suits in odd relatwoships, “The bride 
was Mies Klia Clayton and the groom war 
Albert Phillips. The bride is not quite 14 

ears old, while the groom is 56 years, A 
‘ew yoarssago Cyrenius Clayton, the bride's 
father, who was a widower, married one 
of Mr, Phillip’s daughters, By Mr. Clay- 
ton’s daughter's marriage to his wife's 
father, Kila Clayton becomes hor father's 
atepmotner-in-law. Mr. Puiillp’s daugh- 
ter, who married Mr, Clayton, |# also her 
father’s atepmother-in-law. Mr, Phillips 
is Mr. Clayton’s fatber-in law. Kaci of 
the wives ia the otber’s stepmother, Kach 
man is his daughter's stepron, and eacn 
woman becomes ber own ygraudmutier,” 


it is told of Nas ed Deen that on one 
occasion he conceived the idea of imitating 
Haroun al Kaschid, and going about by 
night in disguise and unattended through 
the atrects of Teheran, On leaving the 
castie, the sentinel, dezing in his box, let 
him pass two nights without hindrances, 
whereupon the Shah had the sleepy sen- 
tine! flogged. The third nightanother son 
tinei mood on guard, and he mopped tie 
Shab, and forced hin, despite all bie pro 
testations, to spend the rest of the night in 
the sentry-box, barring egress with his 
bayonet. The next morning the Shah, 
after having been liberated, firat had the 
unacoommodating #0 dier bastinadoed, and 
then sent him a purse with # sum equal to 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and « rote 
of honor; but the Shah was cured of iis 
love for nightly excu:s ons, 


The fashionable ornaments of the coming 
winter are, it seems, to ve electro me chan- 
ical, 1 have been shown specimens «f 
scarf pins, rings, oreceleta, and oarringy, 
which, it is easerted, are destined to be ‘al! 
the rage” at an early dae. In wach of 
them are concealed a minute electric glow 
jamp apd some6 Clock-work, or rather 
watcu-work, wachivery; and somewhere 
about bia person the wearer also carries 
@ aiall siorage battery, The face of baci 





Ornament con-ime Of two parti-colored 
disca which, when the inachinery ta «tart 
6d, révolVe Upon On suoWwer lo Opp ” 
directions, These fasting faces, » 
move aod are tilGuuilnatod trom , 
produce tbe fatpiilar elect of the cli ‘ 
trope, which 14 generaily # feature 
inagic-liantern exuibitions, The things 
pretly enough, but, ahoula "y 
ashionatwle Kiddines«a w ve 
Le @ Bilis 
tall . -_ 
a aha] “ 
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Wur Young Folks. 


WITH BUSHKRANGERS. 


BY ls Y, 


N the early days of the colony of New 
South Wales it was never aefe to travel 
in the bush unless very wo!!l armed, 

No one was safe from the robbers - known 
as busbrangere--who invested tue country, 
and many a malloc ach driver waa +h t 
dead, ule coach completely secked in 
search of goid, and the unfortunate pas- 
sengers robbed of their money, luggage, 
and often left tied to trees until re cued by 
another traveler. 

Moat of the bashrangers at that time 
were ercaped convicta who, not daring 
be seen iv the town, were oviiged Ww ive 
in the inountein caves; and when they got 
to hear of a mall coach being iikely to pass 
with xold for the bank, they laid pians wo 
ro} iton ite Journey to the oity. 

Now these are almost things of the past, 
fi rth re are Dranch banks in every pact of 
the colonies, and money i# eo sevurely 
guarded that there is very little prospect of 
success for a Duashranger. 

Sti, now and again we hear of coaches 
being robbed, anu farm-houses or ‘“sheep- 
stations’ belong etlacked vy these daring 
nen, 

Unly « few years ago Meibourne was 
thrown into a state of Iright by tue news 
ol a gang of bushrangers spout. g & police 
trooper dead, who went Ww arrest them for 
stcaling horses, 

They escaped, and, embarking ino a oa- 
reor of crime, for some time were succens- 
fulin evading jJustioe ty hiding thenanel- 
vis in caves in the Stratubogie Ranges; but 
one Gay they were captured by sume 
mounted police, 

They were tracked to a finall wooden 
dweiling where liquor was #0.d, kept by a 
woinpan named Jones; and alter barricad- 
ing the doors against the police, the nut 
was sot fire lo, and they were caught and 
aliorwards Langed, 

i was living in Victoria at the tiue, but 
head been to Sydney tor atrip; and ws it 
wae the day after the burning of the but, 
and our overland «xpress parsed quite 
close Lo the ranges, we made up a party for 
the purpose of visiting the suuusdering 
Tuite, 

When | returned &) Meibourne the fol- 
lowing day, and had related our experi- 
ence, iny dear mother seemed highly inter- 
ested; aod as we sat around @ cosy fire that 
night, and | bad been aestioned ali about 
this gang of busbrangers, bbe sald in ber 
very quiet manner: 

“lL think I oould tell you something 
rather Interesting in the way olf ‘busn- 
relying adventures,’’’ 

We were ail attention at onoe, for 
inother's ta.ee of her youtbful days were 
always lixea by us; and as we gathered 
our cbalre closer around the bright blaze 
that wae thrown out from the buge log, she 
began : 

“Alt of you children know how your 
grandfather ianded iu New South Wales 
when quite young. It must have been 
about 1840, as faraa Il can recollect, when 
he was made a wort of banker, Tom will 
perhaps wonder why. Well, at that time 
there was no bank out of Sydney, and as 
the iittie town of Kichwond was miles 
away, it was not only a tedious but a very 
expensive journey to the city of Sydney 
for the farmers, Your grandlatber was 
very much respected, and, as he was the 
ouly tnagietrate then In the district, nis ad- 
vice was asked Upon Various matters, 

‘The event 1 aw going to tell you about 
happened after an Easter Suuday. He had 
aleuded divine service some miles away, 
and, a8 is usual in Australian country 
churches, there was an Easter collection, 
Tois Sunday the collection was unusually 
large on account of the good season tue far- 
mere bad Lad; and in addition to the ool- 
ic ctlon money there was about $2 000, the 
resultof the sale of some church property. 
Toe trustees of the church knew tuat on 
tne following Tuesday your grandfather 
intended visiting the city, and so begged 
that be would take the sum —which alto- 
gether amounted to about $2 500,—and de- 
posit it in the bank, This be aecided to do, 
but not withoutsome misgivings; for bush- 
ra: gers were doing wild ueede at that time, 
aud the daily papers were scarcely ever 
Without some account of a dreadful mur- 
deror robbery of mail-coacbes committed 
'y them, Your grandfather wok the money 
(all in notes), aud then began to consider 
what be ehouid best do with it for its safe. 
ty. 
“After an hour’s quiet consideration, he 
decided what to do, and did it. Then he 
mounted hie beautiful old biack horse, who 
was sightiy lame, and started off for home, 
lie was a good bushman, and knew the 
way aiiost as well by night as by day,and 
he trotted merrily along. 

“He nad @ very goou path through the 
young gUM saplings, and aimost let ‘Bon- 
ule Bess’ guide herself, He bad passed a 
corber, abd bad merged into the open road, 
when ai; a. once— 

“Stopl’ 

“tHe marted back and saw three men 
black tuseked, and each with a pistol in 
bot banda, 

**W here's the ooin?” 

“+ W bat coin?’ askea my father 





‘Ob, that'll do, governor! We know al 
about it! and at once they hauled him «ff 
hie saddle, 

‘*Now, boys,’ said the leader of the 
gang, WhO was @ Dig powerful man 

Wtth (hese words they inete ¥ 
eedged WO vudrems ¥y r grandfather wey i 


k his boote of and examined then are 


fully; they ripped open his coat and other 
garments; and, while he stood shivering 
there In the ooid, they examined every ar- 
ticle of clothing he had on. 

‘Suddeniy one of the men called 
out— 

“30 for the saddle! and, to my fether’s 
borror, they began t» examine that, 

‘After asearch “hich proved fruitless, 
the leader said, ‘Well, I reckon it’s no 
good, He ain’t got the coin!’ 

“So with a grunt they threw had grand: 
father bis clothes, keeping the only. 
They said, ‘You can keep yournag, gover- 
nor, for he’s too lame for as,’ 

“My tather, who bad re'ained bis usual 
coolness all this time, said to one of the 
inep— 

“Well, I cupeme you are the man who 
in wanted by the police?’ 

“**Yon, I’m Jacky-Jacky!’ 

‘A {ter os bimeelf and thanking the 
men for not molesting nim any further, 
my fatber mounted the lame horse, and 
riding off reached home at about four 
o'clock in the worning. Of oourse your 
dear grandmother was inan awful fright, 
and had not gone to bed at ali. 

“After your grandfather had related his 
adventure to ber, she said: 

‘*t*And what # good thing, dear, that you 
did not have the money with youl’ 

“*But I had!’ 

**You had? Where was it?’ 

“My father went outside, and, returnin 
in a few minules, be dragged in the saddle, 
and, placing it on the table, began with bis 
pocket-knife to very carefully cattheamall 
stitching underneath. My mother looked 
on in great wonderment, and exclaim- 
ed: 

‘*Bat, John, dear! you say they search- 
od this saddle,’ 

‘(So they ald, dear, but they forget that 
I should be equa! to them, I had old 
Brown the saddier in my little room at the 
hotel, and before I left, these notes were 
carefully stitebed in with the padding. You 
know, dear, thatas a rule now notes are 
inerely alipped tnside the jeatuer covering, 
but they did not reckon | should have these 
reaily stiteched through.’ 

“And there they were, literally pierced 
with tiny boles, but none the worse for 
that. And so ny father saved tbe little 
oburch 32500, 

“The vext morning we heard an account 
of the same gang attacking the mail-coach 
and svootivug tue driver dead. My father 
often says that if thoy had taken a fancy 
to ‘Bonnie Beas,’ which they would un- 
dvubtedly have done bad she not been 
lame, they inight bave carried off the 
saddie too, and then of course the money 
Was theira. 

“You may be sure the church-people 
were very thankfal, and in acknowledg.- 
ment of hia foretbought they presented bim 
with en address, knowing he would accept 
no present of money,.’’ 

hen motber had finished her tale we 
were all very sleepy, foc 1k was late; but 
we were a littie bit nervous, | think, dur- 
ing that night. 1 had an awful nightiware, 
in which | had money stitched up inside 
my very ekin. 
—_—— a <a 


THE VILLAGE IMP. 





BY T. S. R. 





try bas its own prophet, and | suppose 

that every village has iteown imp, 

Well, at least the sittle village of Hert- 
ford bad ite i1mp—a rogue with a chabpy 
face and laughing eyes and a saucy little 
nose, 

He was called Jim, and be was the young. 
est son Of One Of the laborers who worked 
on the Great farm, 

He biimeeif knew a good deal about that 
farm, and always crept in when he could to 
ive Lhe pigs a chase and make them grant, 
though tney scarcely needed any persuad- 
~~ do that, 

# liked, too, to run after the hens and 
make them cackle; and | believe that if he 
bad dared be would bavé bung on to the 
white cow’s tail and enjoyed frightening 
that august personage, whose name, i 
should teli you, was Suowdrop 

Bat Snowdrop bad bitherto escaped such 
an indignity, for Dan the ploughboy had 
an 6-pecial affection for her, anu more than 
ounce came W& her rescue when the village 
imp was hovering about, 

On one occasion Soowdrop was p3ace- 
fully munching the buttercups, whilst 
Dan held Jim py the arm and said fierce. 
ly— 

“Look here, youngster, if ] ‘catches you 
here after that ere cow's tall agin I’!! send 
you flying. So now you knows me,”’ 

Dan's grasp was a heavy one, and Jim, 
remein bering this, thougbt it better to leave 
Snowdrop in veace, 

He did look at Snowdrop longingly scme- 
times, but then, of courses, there was no 
barim in looking; even Dan would have 
owned that. 

In fact, one day, when he was in good 
temper, he owned more than that, for he 
conteased to Jim that be himself had once 
had a ride on a cow’s tali—and a good 
whipping too, 

Tnen Jim laughed, for he rather liked 
to Saou of somebody else being whip. 
pou 

Having suffered in a similar way bimself, 
he felt very inuch drawn towards Dan, and 
even went so far a8 to ciaim friendship 


T: EY say, you know, that every coun- 


from bim, which Dan granted with the 

condescension du y becomming totbe stur- 
diest plougnboy of the Great Faru. 

He rather a stupid dull face, but he 

L Sepeciai grit f friendiiness for the 

‘ce im and peopie did say that Jim 

wae . er reaiure in the village at 
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srousing Dan from bis Covey ways. 

It was quite as well that Jim was clever 
at something, for he did not distinguish 
bimeelf at school, and Miss Carew, tne 
achoolmistress, felt utterly despondent 
about bim, 

When he had been specially naughty, 
she used to say to bim: “Jim, you'll short- 
en iny life.” 

He thought that a good joke, and instead 
of being sympathetic with poor Miss Oarew, 
he iaughed merrily, bis eyes twinkling 
with fun and mischief. 

Sometimes she world smile too; for in 
her heart she loved Jim, though he poy 
her more trouble than all the other chiid- 
ren put together. 

ms wee always having fights in the piay- 
ground, and he considered himself quite a 
bero if he succeeded in getting a black eye 
or « bruised nose, 

Even the village policeman made no im- 
pression on Jim; be would stand and grin 
at that great official in the most famil- 
jar way, munching an apple which per- 
haps he had stolen from the orchard near 
b . 

"He loved best to perch himself on the 
forked stake which had formerly served 
for « wsign-post just near the village 
green. 

He would throw off bis boots and climb 
up to bis favorite seat, a burefoted, ragged 
urchin, monarch of all be surveyed. 

If strangers, passing by, asked him the 
way tothe next town, be generally sent 
them in the wrong direction, and enjoyed 
watching them trudging along until » bend 
in the road bid them from bis tight. 

On one occasion, however, his conscience 
emote him, and he scrambled down from 
his perch, siipped into his boots and 
ran afver the stranger whom he had misdi- 
rect d. 

“Hil hil’ he cried breathlessly, ‘‘stop!’’ 

The stranger looked around and waited 
for Jim. 

He was a man of about thirty years of 
age; as he resved against his stick he seein- 
ed rather tired, and Jim was thoroughly 
ashamed for having sent him so far out of 
his way. 

‘What do you want?” he asked. 

“This ain’t the rigbt road,’’ said Jim 
eagerly; ‘and I’m sorry I sent you wrong, 
as i) did know better,” 

“Why did you do it?” asked the 
stranger, surveying the little Imp oot un- 
kindly. 

“Oh, just for fun,” answered Jim, his 
eyes totes “And I’m sorry, as you 
walks lame, It don’t matter, you know, 
for some people, I'll show you the real 
right way, sir.’’ 

“Am | to trust you this time?” said the 
strauger, smiling doubtfully. 

But be could see that Jim was in earnest 
and the two walked along together, Jim 
chattering unceasingly. 

He thought it only right to tell his com. 
panion about the Great Farm where his 
father worked, and about Dan the plough- 
boy, and Snowdrop. Dan’s favorite cow, and 
the two new oolts, Ginger and Raspberry, 
and Spark the collie, who searched for the 
eggs, and brought them faithfully and care- 
fully to the farmer’s wife. 

He spoke, too, of the school mistress, and 
of tue old jollipop woman who could only 
see with one eye and was deaf with both 
ears; and he said he was going to be a 
ploughboy jike Din, only that he should 
not walk by the siue of the plough-borse; 
he would ride on its back, and make it race 
over the field. 

“The farmer would soon make you race 
away from tne farm,’’ laughed the stranyer. 
“And now tell me something more about 
the schoolmistress, I want to hear about 
her.” 

His voice was 8o eager that Jim looked 
up, and wondered why he should be inter- 
ested in the schoolm stress, 

“Oh, she’s awful cross sometimes,” he 
said, aa he broke off a little twig from the 
hedge and put itin bis mouth, “She was 
éver 80 cross this morning; but she said I 
was downright naughty. And I’m sorry, 
for ahe looked so sad, Une don’t mind, you 
know, when one looks angry: one laughs, 
But when anyone looks real sad, one don’t 
laugh. When I see schooi mistress, 1’11 tell 
her l’m sorry.”’ 

‘Soall 1 teil ber?” asked the stranger 
suddenly. 

Jina’s face fell. 

“Do you know her?” he asked timid- 


ye 

“Why, yes,’ he answered; “I am going 
to see her now. It is two years since I have 
seen her, That’s a long time isn’t it, little 
man?’ 

“You'll tell her I sent you the wrong 
way?’ said Jim suikily. 

The stranger laugbed. 

“No,” be replied kindly; “I shail tell 
her that you’ve been my good little guide, 
So now you've nothing to fear, bave you? 
1 spall tell ber that you have made the road 
short and —— for me, for that is quite 
true, And 1 have learnt such a iot, you 
know—all about Snowdrop and Dan, and 
Ginger and Raspberry, and Spark and the 
lollipop woman, So I'm quite giad that 
you sent wwe the wrong way, and came to 
fetch me beck. And f think I would like 
to pay @ visit to that lollipop woman, and 
find out whether she is really asdeaf as you 
say she is. Do you believe she would hear 
if | were to snout—‘A pound of bulle’-eyes, 
if you please, and haif a pound of bariey- 
sugar!’ ’’ 

, “f guess she would,’’ said Jim, laugh. 
og. 

A few more yards brought the stranger 
and the viliage imp to the pretty little 

reeper-grown cottage where Miss Carew 


it was 4 sweet sunimer afiernoon, and /| 
8L6 wae in the garden, tending the thowers \ 
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and nailing on to the trellis-work some tew 
truant branches of wistaria and honey. 
suckle, 

She looked pretty in her large garden-hat 
and ber simply-made dress, 

She was emniling happily, for she was 
thinking of someone whow she loved, and 
who would oome back one of these days 
from foreign parts and seek her out—some- 
one whom she had known from her child. 


hood. 

Well, suddenly the fox-terrier lying in 
the sun sprang up and began to bark, 
and Miss Osarew, giancing towards the 
gate, saw the gentleman standing out. 
side. 

Only Jim could see that he was no stran- 
ger to her, for she came to meet and greet 
him, bolding out her hands, 

“This is the little lad that brought me 
along,” said the stranger, turning kindly 
to Jim. 

“That was kind of you, Jim,” said Miss 
Carew, smiling. “Jim bas shown you a 
special mark of favor, for he likes to send 
ae oe out of their way—naughty little 

e ’ 

“If you please,’’ answered Jim penitent. 
ly, “that’s what I did to-day, only 1 was 
sorry, and ran after the gentleman.”’ 

“That is more than you do for most wan. 
derers,’’ laughed Mies Carew. 

She could not be angry with him, for he 
atood by her side, a quiet penitent littie 
imp—penitent for all nis naughbtiness and 
mischief; an( then, you know, he had 
brought to her someone Who was very dear 
to her, 

Betore the strarger left that evening he 
apd Jim and Miss Oarew paid a visit to the 
lollipop lady, and gave ber such a big or- 
der for bulls’-eyes and barley-sugar that 
the mere excitement of it partially restored 
her nearing for the time being! 

She told the policeman that trade was 
looking up at last; and she toid Dan, her 

randson, that if things went on like this 

he would be able to give him a new coat 
and hat by ni xt Micbaelinas, 

1 do not know whether trade was brisk 
enough for that; | should say no, judging 
from the appearance of Dan’s Sunday 
clothes; but 1 do know that the village imp 
became a little less impish to the school- 
mistress, 

He reserved all his mischief for other 
foik—tor Dan, and Snowdrop, the patient 
white cow, and the policeman,and the hay- 
makers, and the farmer’s wife, 

But he was merciful to the schoolmis. 
tress, and people used to wonder why Jim 
and she had become such friends, for he 
would leave all his playmates to walk 
quietly by her side, chattering busily. 

She liked to bear his chatter: she was 
never tired of listening to him when he 
spoke of the stranger, who was very dear 
to her, 

For it is always pieasant to hear kind 
words about those we love, though the 
speaker be only a roguish fellow iike Jiw, 
the viliage imp, 





STAMMERING.—Sowme one having asked 
“what causes stammering,” a correspon- 
dent iu a Boston paper answers: Some 
children stammer when they begin to talk, 
in others it is developed by imitators, a 
fright, a severe Illness, especially one that 
affects the throat; a concasston, as of a door 
blown violently against the head, or a sud- 
den shock to the entire system, asin a fall 
or in being thrown from a carriage while 
riding. 

Sometimes a question harshly put will 
induce a child to stammer, and he will con- 
tinue from that time. But these are not 
causes, a5 has been supposed, but there ex- 
iste in the child a temperamental tendency 
to this affection. 

He no doubt talked quite or nearly up to 
tbe stauimering point and that littie only 
was required to destroy the equilibrium. 
Few begin to stammer after ten years of 
age. 

If toe child who has this tendency can be 
guarded from undue shock or strain until 
the muscles and nerve centres are matured, 
usually he will be out of danger. 

“Can it be cured?” It cartainly can. 
The best time is when it begins, for, like 
every other abnormal condition, it suffers 
by neglect, and this affection becomes com- 
plicated by a great fear, a mental condition 
of far greater importance than the original 
difficulty. 

Cases differ according to temperame:t 
and degree of development, One must 
know in what respects he individually is 
wrong, and what is right as opposed to that 
wrong. 

Then he must be started in the right 
course and kept in it until he has in bim- 
self the power of control. 

SUNSHINE,—-Equailly important with 

ure air in living apartments is sunshine. 

t carries with it radiance and cheer and 
vigor and good health. It is # parifer, 
warding off mold, woisture, gloom, de- 
pression, and disease, [t shoulda be admil- 
ted to every apartment of the house aod 
made welcome at all times. Itis a strong 
preventive of the disorders tuat visit 
shaded and musty places, 

it brings health and happiness tbat can- 
not be obtained from any other source, I|t 
is nature’s own health-giving agent, and 
notuing can be substituted for it. It has no 
artificial counterpart. It not only touches 
the physical body, but it reaches the mind 
and soul, and purifies tue whoie existence 
of wan. 

It may cause a carpet or upholstery to 
fade; but it will bring color to the cheek 
light to the eye, and elasticity to the ste} 








[ne close and shaded window may throw 
a richness of color upon the room 

Will Dring palieness and feebleness & 
ccupents This bealth-agent is free to al 


and easily obtained. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POS! 





A SUMMER EVENING. 





BY W. B. YSATS. 





The living woods forego their care, 
Their dread of autumn’s mortal wing, 
And sbake their birds apon the air, 
And like asilver trumpet ring. 


The giddy bee’s complacent croon, 

Where long gtay grasses bow and bend, 
In all ite honey-thickened tune 

Has no word of the sulpburous end, 


The sunflowers weave a golden clime, 
As though their season had no date; 
Nod to the fron shoes of Time, 
And play with bis immortal hate. 


And, maiden, be thou mirthful too, 
Lay down the burden of thy race, 
For God is walking in the dew, 
An evening presence filis the place, 


The hollow woodlands feel Him there, 
And dread no more foul autamn’s wing, 
And shake their birds upon the air, 
And like a silver trumpet ring. 


———— ore 


MARRIAGE IN MANY LANDS. 








When a native Australian arrives at the 
conclusion that nature did not intend him 
to lead a lite of single blessedness, all he 
does is to pick out the heaviest club and 
lay wait hehind a bush for the object of 
his affections. 

When she appears, he leaps from his 
ambush, hits her on the head sufficiently 
hard to render her insensible, bears her 
away across his shoulders, and on coming 
to herself again she is considerea to be the 
lawful wife of the man who has honored 
her with such a forcible proof of his ad- 
miration. 

With the ladies of Guiana every year is a 
Leap Year, the privileges of which they 
assume as & matter of course. Any maiden 
who desires to marry & man takes an oppor- 
tunity of offering him something to drink 

If he refuses this offer it is a sign that he 
will have nothing to do with her; but if, on 
the other hand, he accepts it, the marriage 
is held to be concluded. 

The inhabitants of Kamschatka have a 
marriage ceremony which is, on the whole, 
perhaps more curious than that of any 
other people. A Kamschtdale who wishes 
to take a wife.looks about among the girls 
of neighboring villages, as it is the rarest 
thing for him to fix upon one who lives in 
his own. 

When he has made his choice he has 
first to obtain her parents’ consent to 
serve them for a fixed time—a state of pro- 
bation which must invariably be gone 
through. The girl’s parents never retuse 
this permission, and accordingly their son- 
in law is enrolled among their servants, 
and is treated in every respect as if he 
were one of them. 

At the end of his time of servitude, he 

asks the parents’ consent to his marriage 
with their daughter. If they have any ob. 
jectioa to him, they make him some small 
presents, with profuse thanks for his ser- 
vices, and he has to consider his suit de- 
clined with thanks;’’ but if they think that 
he will be a good husband for their child, 
they tel] him that he has their consent to 
the match. 
t All that now remains for him to do is to 
remove a certain portion of the girl’s 
apparel, for this is the sole ceremony re- 
quired to constitute a marriage with the 
natives of Kamschatka. 

Simple enough it sounds; but unfor- 
tunately for the eager lover the sound is by 
far the most pleasant part of the proceeding. 
The bride is taken under the special pro- 
tection of {all the women in the village 
from the moment it is understood that her 
parents’ consent is given to her being wed, 
’nd, not content with jealously watching 
her, they render the hapless man’s task 
still more difficult by coiling round and 
round her ropes, fishing nets, shreds of 
Clothing, and everything that can by any 
possibility be pressed into the service of 
covering and concealing her usual gar- 
ments. 

Should her lover be rash enough to 
attempt to disentangle her while any of 
her self-constituted guardians are about, he 
generally has good cause to repent of his 
temerity, for they fall upon him tooth and 
nail, scratching and buffeting him until he 
is glad to seek safety in flight. 

Thie state of things continues for an in- 
definite time; sometimes, travellers tel! us, 
Ss long as seven years. When once he 
088 succeedec in removing the various ar 
uciés heaped upon the maiden he may 
uider her his wife 





There is a marriage custom in Telos, one 
of the Sporades group, which strikes one ae 
being rather hard upon the younger mem 
bers of a family. The wedding dowry of 
both man and woman is always kept in 
tact, and it is the custom that oue shal! be 
passed On to the eldest son, the other to 
the eldest daughter, on their entering the 
bonds of matrimony. 

The result is, that while the eldest son 
and daughter of a family have no d.fficul 
ty in finding partners, the younger children 
are almost invariably forced to a life of 
celibacy, which in the case of the girls 
means dragging out a wretched existence, 
exposed to al] manner of hardships, until a 
premature death comes as a happy reliet to 
them. 

Tue dwellers round Lebanon bave a 
rule that no young man shall marry out of 
the immediate circle of his relations so 
long as there are any single girls in the 
family, and so flercely is any deviation 
trom this rule resented that it is the rarest 
thing forany but cousins to marry. 

Weddings are celebrated on a Sunday, 
and it is customary for the relatives of the 
bridegroom to proceed in a body to the 
bride’s house and bring her to that of her 
future husband. Sne has to take her 
leave by kissing the hand of every male 
member of her family. Her escort form 
themselves into a procession around her, 
and move in the direction of her tuture 
home. 

There is no unseemly haste shown in 
this journey, for a halt is made every few 
minutes, and it is no unusual thing fora 
distance of about a hundred yards to occupy 
an hour or more. 

This tedious rate of advance is intended 
to show that the young lady is in no great 
haste to quit her maiden state, and is a 
part of the characteristic reserve, which, 
be it real or fictitious, always marks the 
gentle sex on such occasion in the 
East. 

When at length the end of the distance 
is reached, the bride takes a piece of yeast 
out of her bosom, and, as she passes 
through the door of her new home, sticks 
it upon the door post, thereby signifying 
her resolution to cleave to her husband 
through all troubles that may belal! bim 

At the same moment he appears on the 
roof of the house, holding a drawn sword 
in his hand, as an emblem of the absolute 
sway which he is tor the future to exercise 
over her. 

In Japan the principal, and apparently 
the binding, part of a ceremony consists in 
the bride and bridegroom drinking nine 
small cups of saki (a drink made from rice) 
together. 

A Japanese lady who is going to be mar 
ried bas, before she leaves her father’s 
house to blacken her teeth, and soon after 
the wedding ceremony has b2ea performed, 
she is obliged, to either pluck out or 
shave oft her eyebrows. 

These two acts are supposed to be indi- 
cative of her fidelity to ber husband Aa 
immense amount of feasting is connected 
with a Japanese wedding. For about a 
week the bridegroom has to keep open 
house and entertain an indefinite number of 
the friends of his wife and himself. 


Brains of Gold. 


Deride not any man’s infirmities 


Ignorance is the parent of many injur 
les. 

Il examples are like contagious dis- 
eases. 
Patience and time run through the long. 
est day. 

It is more painful w do nothing than 
something. 

Conceit may puffa man up, but never 
prop him up. 

One of the sublimest things in the world 
is plain truth. 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, 
but a natural excellence. 

The shortest way w do many things is to 
do only one thing ate time. 

Of the tame beasts, the worst is the flat 
terer: of wild, the slanderer, 

Every one goes astray, and the least im 
prudent is he that repents the suonest, 











Virtue, as understood by the world, is a 


constant struggle against the lawe of nature. 
Take time to deliberate—but when the | 
me fora ar e6, sot y ga « r 
In every human breast some one pasesior 
generally breaks through priacipie an ntrois u 





Femininities, 
ys Pa oe ep Lew 
we never change—they are only 


Stagnation is worse than death, it is cor 
ruption also, 


The newer a hired girl is the worse she 


is for ware —chinaware. 


Silver can be kept bright for months by 
being placed in an air-tight case. 


Real happiness is cheap enough, yet how 
dearly we pay for its counterfeit, 


Many & woman is expert with crayons 
who Is not skilful in drawing tea. 


A lady refers to the time she spends in 


front of her looking-glass as ‘*inoments of reflec- 
tion.*’ 


Don’t keep the parlor dark, unless you 
value your carpetimore than your own and your chil- 
dren's health, 


The lustre of morocco may be restored 
by varnishing it with the white of an egg. Apply 
with a sponge. 


There is no house so sma!) that it has no 
room for love; there Is no castle so large that It can- 
not be fAlled with tt. 


Initials formed by aprays of gold backed 
enamel forget-me-nots are lace pins recently seen at 
the watering places. 


Nothing ever causes a young man 
greater surprise than to find out that some one has 
fallen in love with his sister, 


A sea shel! in reliet, with finely etched 
marine scenes surrounding it, form an artistic de- 
coration tora silver mirror trout, 


A Texas woman atiacked ber husband 
with a pair of scissors, and iu short order he discov- 
erect that he was cut out for an sagel, 


A gold ruby eyed snake, coiled around 
the head of a tortoise shell hairpin, attracts consid. 
erable attention from lovers of the unique, 


A society lady of Topeka, Kao, issued 
Invitations toa ‘‘breakfast,’’ and three-fourths of 
her guests pul ln an appearauce before she was up, 


A small bird tormed of odd pieces of 
pearl Joined with gold and sittlug amid a branch of 
Variegated gold leaves on a twig ie an original lace- 
pin, 


To drive away ants scrub ths shelves or 
drawers that they frequent with ‘strong carbolic 
soap, after which eprinkle red pepper in every cre- 
vice, 


Lady: ‘‘Little boy, isn’t that your 
mother calling you?’’ Little boy: **Yes'm.*’ Lady; 
‘*Why don't you auswer her, then?’’ Little boy: 
**Yop's away.’’ 


E derly, but coquettish widow: ‘‘And 
this, Baron, isa portrait of me when I was a girl.’ 
Baron: *'Oh, indeed! And by one of the old mas- 
tere, | presume,’’ 


Fond mother: ‘You must remember, 
Kmmeline, that fine feathers do not make a fine 
bira.’’ Emmeline: ‘*True, mainma; but they do 
make awfully pretty hate,’’ 


Bessie: ‘‘What was that great trouble of 
Dolly's lifey’’ Jennie: ‘‘The gentleman that she 
jilted went and married another girl within a week, 
Dolly has never been herself since.'’ 


A domestic in New York, wanting a silk 
dress to get married In and not being able to buy 
one, helped herself lo ber mistress’s wardrobe, She 
was caught wearlog the étulem dress and was ar- 
rested, 


Two smal! girla: ‘‘Oh, auntie, we've 
come to tell you there's a baby at our house!’’Aunt: 
**Tnat is nice. Didthe stork bring a little brother 
or asister?’’ Little wirls, pugzied: **Nobody knows 
till the christening *’ 


The bionde, the clear white blonde, who 
never freckles or burns, who ls as languid asa tiyress 
half asleep, ls given up lo costumes of black satin; 
she doesn't appear in the morning, butin the alter- 
noon you see her out driving. 

Jack married & very ugly girl, and on 
meeting bis friend Dick the former asked. ‘‘How ao 
you like my wife's looks?'’ Scauvuing ber profile a 
few yards away, the candid [friend replied: ‘Dear 
me, she must bave a lot of money!’ 


The posing society women of the East, 


of whom we, by the way, bave had some rather 
startling samples, are, i! they are lucky «enough to 
be widows, bathing In mourning this year, Hiack 


from head to toe Is the widow's might this merry 
month, 


The fashion of fastening dresses in front 
was, when latroduced some 40 years ago, fell to be 
an Immense convenience and relief, fur it enavied 
ladies to be lndepencent ae regards always wanting 
some one to help them at their toilets, and yet, 
strange lo say, a withdrawal of this Improvement ts 
threatened, Inasmuch the Innovation of buttoning 
or lacing dresses at the back seems to be fast gaining 
ground, We only bope that this exeeedingly incon- 
venient fashion will at least be limited to ball and 
evening dresses, s 


The happy bride: ‘‘Why, mamma, what 
are you crying lor? Everything ts {so lovely, and 
everybody's been 80 g00d lo me! Come and look at 
my presents, dear!’’ The wise mamma: ** It's the 
presents i'm thinking of! Every familly with a 
regiment of unmarried giris bas sent you the most 
horribly expeusive things; aod now they'll all be 
wetting married, and you and Charies will bave to 
scrape and starve lo vive each of them something 
handsomer still! I’resents! Oh, Angelina, why 
dida’t you elope?’ 

Dr. Brown-Scquard must have been 


smug«ilog some Of his elixer of yo sver here, 


Firet it was an old man of * woolag a young widow; 
ow ttis James Morgan, f imbue lod aged 
1}, who advertises for a wits He s wee y her 
z a 4 w w * «8 A ] 
: . " r) 
» w a sed 
ny . 
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FRasculinities. 


Pertection is the point at which all 
should aim, 


Socievy is ever realy to worship success, 
but rarely torgives fatlure, 


Do a man more than one favor, and he 


" will expect it ae a regular thing, 


Memory is ever active, ever true. Alas, 
if it were only as easy to iorget! 


Flatter a girl by calling her a woman; 
da\ter a woman by calling ber a «irl, 


When « man gets to be a grandfather he 
sighs as he thinks how old his wife te, 


**Ile describes hell beautifully,’’ was the 


testimonial of au admiring Maine sister to ber pas- 
wor, 


While he is on his travels the German 
Emperor spends at least one hour each day in writ- 
ing to hile wile, 


The worst hypocrite is the man who te!!s 
his wife that she always looks her prettiest when 
dressed in calico, 


Married love need be none the less whole 
and true because there lea wide circle of wholesome 
family afdection on either side, 


T. H Davis of Clarkesville, Mo., was 
three times married to the same woman, his own 
tewper and two divorces making this possibic. 


‘It ion’t always the man who wears the 
largest hat who knows the most,'' says wag; ‘‘but 
generally be ls the man who thinks he does,"’ 


An Ohio man the o:her day counted up 
and found that he had been concerned tn 1% law- 
sults, He ought to be ashamed w own up Ww it, 


Susanville, Nevada, boasts a citizen who 
has been sunstruck, struck by lightning, frozen un- 
til he lost consciousness, and yet is as ‘*hearty ae 
ever,** 


The angry mother, bent on punishing « 
disobedient son, and the whimpering youth, bent to 
receive the bluws, represent two soule with bul a 
thingle thought, 


**What is the inatter, my man? Why do 
you look sosady’’ ‘Ll have lost my wife." “No 
wonder you look aad,'* ‘*Besides that I have alee 
married another,’’ 


He, on the piazzs at night: ‘There's a 
cool wave comlug.’' She, anxlously; ‘‘Oh, dear! | 
hope it won't come between us.'' And he crew 
nearer, so lt couldn't. 


Poseyboy: ‘Ah, there you are kissing 
your poodle again, Mies Travis. Why can't you dis 
tribute your favorsy'' Mise Travis, archiy: ‘*lhe- 
cause, Mr, Puseyboy, there is such a difference tn 
pupples,’’ 

Aman whore eyesight was not good, 
was recommended to try glasses, Hie says he went 
and took four at the nearest drinking saloon, anil 
the result was that his sight was so much lmproved 
that he could see double, 


In a certain town ia Ohio, where screens 
are not allowed Lo be used in saloons, a big fat man 
js hired by one of the more enterprising saloonkeep- 
ers to standin his door allthetime. He obstrucis 
the view very effectually. 


Miss Mushroom: “I think those Thomas 
concerts are Just lovely. I’m there every night.’’ 
Mr. Smoothbore: *‘ Are you fond of Berlioz’ 
Miss Mushroom: ‘'l like it pretty well; but, asa 
steady thing, kive me KHudweiser.’’ 


Jinks: ‘‘I ealled at your bowrding-houne 
to-day and saw the table nearly set for dinner, and | 
inust say things looked very neat. | never saw «a 
whiter tablecioth in my life.’’ Binks: ** No; she 
doesnt make ber tea, coffee or soups strong enough 
to stain,*’ 


A local dealer, not being able to se)! 
even a single pair of shoes of a certain grade at one 
dollar, thought to mark them down to cost. Instead 
of doing #©, however, he took the advice of his 
errand boy and added % cents \ the price, and the 
shoes went off like hot cakes. 


Nathaniel Pierce, of Wisconsin, and 
George B. Pierce, of Oneida county, New York, are 
twins born in April, is, They are exactly alike in 
appearance, and seventy years ago courted the same 
girl, visiting her on alternate nights, HKelng de- 
tected, they both got the mitten, 


A contemporary publishes the tollowing 
copies of the ballot-slips used by a jury which tried 
a man for larceny in a New Hampshire court 
*“ailty,’’ ‘‘mellty,’*’ ‘“‘gulity,’’ ‘“‘not meaity,’’ 
*‘gility,’’ ‘‘gelity,’* ‘*not gullty,’? ‘‘wulidty,’’ 
**eulldy,’’ ‘‘gullty,’? **giltey,’* ‘‘gemity."? 


A farmer near Ithaca, N Y., in attempt. 
ing Wo rescue two colts which had been attacked ty 
bees, was eo badly stang himeelf that hie Iife is tn 
danger, The attending physician counted no less 
than 100 stings on the unfortunate man's face, Cone 
of the colts died asa result of the stinging received, 
and the other is not expected ty live. 


The most grateful man in the wor)d has 
Just died Ina South African town, After his death, 
the following notice appeared in the local papers 
*ied,—Atthe Albany Hospital, Mareh 4rd, ta, 
Kvepezer Pike, aged 4: years. EF. Pike wishes to 
express his thanks Ww the Superintendant of the 
Hospital and the many doctors who atteoded him in 
lis late iliness.*’ 


Summer travelers may profit by the «x- 
perience of Colone! Merwin Do: ohue, a Western 
rallroader, nowin New York undergotog treatment 
fora painfullinjary to bisleft eye, On his way ty 
jake George ln @ drawing-room car he dipped the 
end of a towel into water and drew itacroes hiseyr. 
A bit of cinder that had adhered to the towel was 
drawn across the ball of the eye, cutting «a narrow 
furrow across that nearly destroyed the aight. 


A handsome young man walked into the 


Adams Express office in a Western city the other day 
and desired Ww express a package of letters ais 
whom he desired Ww return them **W hat 
y worth’’’ asked the erk wh j mab 
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Recent Book Jssues. 
VREKH PERIODICOALA, 

The lLengliah JIUuatrated Magazine for 
A\ (Us Opeus wiih esting loete, weat of 
Mr. Petersen's ‘*The Better Man,’’ which 
winds up with the possible rescue of Tom 
Koekerasiey from the hangman's rope, 
Whitworth Wallis contributes an exceed- 
ing! y interesting description, historical and 
olberwise, with beautiiul i.ustrations, of 
famous old “Asn Heil,” near Birming- 
ham, than which none of the many stately 
homes of Eogland haa suffered more from 
the vicissitudes of fortane, yet few have 
survived the beating of the storms of -iocre 
than two bundred and fifty winters better, 
“Bill Beresford and hia Victoria Crosa,"’ by 
Archibald Forbes, tells in a graphic man- 
ner how Lord Wiiliam BKerestord won 
the Victoria crogs by reacu.ng a wounded 
ian frome Zulu aavance at Ulundi, The 
iiustrations are very spirited, “Out Door 
Varin” is brightiy described by Theodore 
Cuild and well illustrated plotorially by 
W.D. Almond, ©Charies Dickeus as an 
Ktitor,’’ withean introduction by Charies 
Dickens, |jr., presenta several letters frou 
Dickens it» a would be contributor, which 
khow the kindly ep rit of the great novel iat, 
Crawford's “Sant Liario’’ has a touching- 
ly Interesting jomtalinent, 

eee —_—— 


OF QUEKK DWELLINGS, 





The periodical rise of the Orinoco lays 
Vaal tracts Of Jand under water for a ocon- 
nideralie portion of the yoar, 

This annual inundation has given rise to 
the atrange mode of building adopted by 
the Guaraon Indiana 

Malling up the river by night, the travel- 
er will bo surprised to see trees rearing 
thelr heads high above the surface, and 
forming ‘water groves,”’ 

Up among the branches fires are burning 
and dusky forios recling lu range of their 
wermth, or imoving about with perfect 
freedom. itis «a village in the air—the 
home of the Guaraons, or “palm dweil- 
ora,”’ 

his village at the period of inundation 
is pocbape # hundred wiles from dry land, 
yo. the inhabitants can live out their nat- 
ural term, thougb communication with 
the shore were cut off for ever, 

Their inode of house building we will 
deseribea, 

During the dry season tho Guaraon cuts 
down some of the sinaller trees and pre- 
pares his timber, Four trees forming a 
quadrangle are welecited for the site, and 
near the top of each he cute a deep noteh, 
into which the enda of the four beausa, 
which serves as” foundation for the struct- 
ure, are inserted, 

These beams are bolsted up by means of 
ropes and piaced in position, he trunk 
of atroe, with niches cat in it for the toes of 
toe cliniber, is used asa ladauer during the 
building operations, anu afterwards ae a 
statroase to his abode. The main beams 
being in thelr places, crosa beams are laid 
and secured by ropes, 

A layerof palm leaves, covered by a 
thick coating of mud, forms a floor upon 
which a fire may be kindled without fear of 
extended conflagration, 

As there is no cold weather to be pro- 
vided against, walls are considered un- 
noceasary, A second platform of lighter 
inaterials, covered with woven mate and 
palin leaves, provides @ sbelter from rain 
and sun, 

The trees among which he dwella pro- 
Vides for ail ho wauts, They are all of one 
kind—the ‘fan’’ palm—apd supply him 
with food, clothes, fuel, utensils, rope, 
nats, bread, and liquor, 

read is procured by splitting open the 
trunk ofa tree aud taking from the Inte. 
rior a pith, whieh burned, grated, and 
then placed in water forms a sediment, 
from which cakes of a nutritive quality are 
miade, 

Fiah caught in the vicinity of his dwell- 
ing help to reileve the monotony of a vege 
tarian «diet, 

Phe Tureoman, who seldoms lingers long 
iInone spot, oarrlea his house about with 
hit, which, with bis farniture and effects, 
formns @ coufortable load for one camel, 

toe frame ia constracted from lathes of 
light wood, crossing one another diagonal- 
ly, bat at right angles, and about a foot 
asunder, Toese are tied ateach crossing 


with thongs of nide, so thatthe whole affair 
iiay be closed into small compass, or ex 
pan ted to the dimensions of acoumodious 


circular apartuent about twenty feet in 
dintheoter, 

Krom the upp r portion of the frame- 
work iinitar lathe slope upwards and 
inget over the centre, Where they are tied 
together, and form the skeieton of a roof, 
Hoth walls and roof are covered with 
tiack mud, and outside of this material 
another frame is bound, made frou reeds 
Or split canes placed perpendicularly and 
bound together with cords, 


The interior is sometimes divided into 
two apartments by meane of a wall of aplit 
reeds, bul the richer Tu:coman who wants 


a private room hes @ separate tent erect- 
ed 

The furniture consists of horses and ca- 
melas, tuplements of war, and a few uten- 
HILL A, 

The winter reatdence of the Kskimo is 
qe the strangest dwelling of all. 


ee and snow, whicu he finds pientifully 
dietributed around furnieh him with all 
that je Leces*ary in the construction of a 
ouse; and #« couple of men tn a few hours 
‘an raiee & Wari and comfortabie edifice, 


w b ae im@t Lillthe summer sun melts 
if : ver hie head 


e mn! occupies himeelf in cutting 


bricks of snow, about a couple of feet long 
by six inches in thickness, which Le care- 
fully pares smooth with a long knife, The 
Aber “‘lays’’ them skilfully together, the 
co of the arched roof being - 
formed in a msnner calculated to id 
the artistic instincts of any modern archi- 
tect. 


A hole, two or three feet high, permits 
the family to creep in aad out of their abode, 
and a window of ice illuminates the inte- 
rior 


Upon the wildestand most sterile tracts 
of iand—treelem, wateriens, and barren, 
where no other human beings can possibly 
exist--the African Bushman establishes 
bis family manalon. 

Tulse wild aan eee wa pigmy race, 
and seldom ex four feet six inches in 
— whicn altitade his wife fails to 
attain by nine inches. 

The full grown man bas a Chinese cast 
of features, surmounted by a wooily 
covering. His bones protrude in ail direct- 
ions through bis skin. He never washes 
himself in any circumstances, and the 
acoainulation of dirt serves as a suit of 
clothes, aided by some ooloring matter, 
which gives a pleasing variety to the 
tint. 

A cave or hole sufficiently large to con- 
tain his body satisties bis aspirations for 
bouse owning; nor does he ot ject to a tight 
fit. 

Falling to obtain a ready made residence, 
he is forced to build one, With this pur- 
poee in view, he chooses a clump of two or 
Vhbree bushes, draws and ties the tops of tho 
branches together, spreads a few handiuls 
of grass over the top, and the outside work 
is com plete, 

By scraping a shallow hole inside and 
filling it with grass, a bed is made, where. 
in be and bis family form at night a com- 
p'ioated mass of sleepers, 

A cluster of islands on the eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal, known as Andaman, 
are inhabited by —— of the lowest 
grade. Tue dwelling of one of these is 
far inferior to the construction of a bea- 
ver. 

A few poles stuck in the ground lean to- 
gevber at the top, and are there tied. Over 
these a iayer of reeds and rattan leaves 
foruus the roof, and a shakedown of leaves 
beneath it a bed, 

This undesirable family residence is 
luxuriously furnished with implements of 
war and the chase, The Andawaner lives 
near the shore, and depends principally on 
fish, varied with fruits and roots, 

His drees is a modern peculiar one, 
Kach morning on rising, he plasters him- 
self head to foot with a thick coating of 
mud, which cheap and weil-fittting gar. 
inent he wears through the day. Should 
cracks appear in the surface, they are 
immed ately filled up. 

Tne description of the above individual’s 
dweiling is equally applicable to that of 
the Water Indian—the inhabitants of the 
bieak isie of Tierra del Fuego, 

Oa this Island a nation of dwarfs run 
wild. Though the climate is bitterly cold 
during the whole of the year, the Fuegian 
builds Limeelf a uouse of po'es and grass, 
leaving one side entirely open, while a 
piece of seaiskin thrown loosely over bis 
shoulders forins bis sole attire. 

He derives his chief sustenance from 
sheil fish, though occasionly the advent of 
a missionary causes sounds of revelry to 
be heard io the island. 

—_—— iOS 


ABOUT CATS, 


Many people have a strange antipathy to 
cats; they kuow inatinctively if one is in 
the room, and are uncomfortabie until it 
is turned out. 

The tirst Napoleon is said to have had 
this feeling strongly developed, and to 
have p eitively hated what Shakspeare 
makes Shylock call ‘the bhariwiess, nec- 
essary cat.” 

Cardinal Richeijeu showed as much love 
for cata as Napoleon did dislike, It is re- 
tated of this eminent statesman that on a 
foreign ambassador being ushered into his 
presence, he remained seated, pointing, as 
wn excuse for his apparent lack of courtesy, 
to a cat which witb her kittens was nestled 
in the fur or his robe, 

Montaigne and Theophile de Gautier ail- 
most worshipped cate; Chateaubriand was so 
notoriously fond of them that when he was 
sent as an ambassador to the Pope, the 
latter could think of no more suitabie gift 
for bim than a fine tapby; and General 
Hondaille when obliged to leave his cats 
behind on # march across France from 
Toulonse to Mets, showed his devotion to 
them by hurrying allthe way back again 
at the first opportunity to fetch them to his 
new quarters. 

Tne story of Sir Isaac Newton outting 
two holes in his door, one for the kittens 
aud another larger one tor its mother, is 
well known. 

The poet Gray wrote an ode on the death 
of Horace Walpole’s favorite cat, Selina, 
while Cowper bas immortalized his cat, 

Dr. Jobnson wag devoted to a cat, and is 
#aid to have been discovered surreptitious- 
ly conveying oysters in his coat pocket to 
tempt it when it was ill. 

Cata, though far from stupid, are not 
easy totrain. Recently, however, a troupe 
of thein have been going through eévolu- 
tions on the stage that showed that there is 
plenty of performi agility in them if 
sufficient trouble is en to unearth it, 

The mentioning of cata in connection 
with the stage call to mind a good story of 
an actor, aad @ cat. 

He was one day piaying Hamlet to a 
crowded house, and was throwing all his 
energies into the ghost scene, when, to bis 





great diegust, there was a sound of sup- 





pressed ianghter that rapidiy grew into a 
general shout of amusement, 

A large gray cat bad walked out from 
behind the wings, and in the most impress. 
ive part of the scene bad commenced to 
solemnly rub ite back against the ghost’s 
legs. It is needless to say that after the 
intrader had been removed all attemps to 
go On with the scene were anavailing. 

A cat is one of the most devoted of moth- 
ers, Her ordinary aversion to water ia well 
known, but to save her little ones from 
drowning sbe will plunge into a pond or 
streamn and rescue thew one vy one. 

When a certain music ball was burnt 
down, a cat which was with ber young in 
the blazing buliding brought two of them 
safely through the flames, and was found 
burnt to death with a third in her mouth 
when the ruins were searched, 

Not long ago there was a craze in tho 
fashionabie world for stuffed kittens. They 
were to be seen on the backs of screens, 
perched on the tops of work baskets, moun- 
wd on baskets, and otherwise disposed 
about the drawing room, 

And the mania did not end here, for bon- 
nets becaine fashionable in which were tiny 
kittens’ heads nestied among flowers or 
peeping over tbe brim. 

Fortunately this orezs, on a par with the 
equally cruel one of decorating bate and 
beunnets with the rarest and most beautiful 
birds, has disappeared. 

Every one knows that when a thunder 
storin is near, electric sparks may be coax- 
ed from acai’s fur, but itis not equally weil 
known that pussy is a sure foreteller of 
rainy weather. 

W hen wet is at hand she may be observed 
with the back of her bead turned towards 
tne floor, an attitude tnat is not assumed at 
auy vtber time, 

Many people believe that cats can see in 
the dark, and there 1s just enough trutb in 
this to inake the idea plausible, 

The fact of the mater is that cats have 
a peculiar arrangement of the eye (caused 
by # carpet of glittering fibres cal.ed the 
tapeutn, which lies below the retina) which 
énal.es them to see clearly in the dimmest 
light. 

When light is entirely absent, however, 
they can see no more than any other ani- 
inal; and tbe marvelious ease with which 
they make their way in the dark over a 
tabie covered with ornaments is due, not 
t any miraculous powers of sight, but to 
the long whiskers, each terminated by a 
delicate nerve, that project from the sides 
of the head. 

Tooere is an equally wide-spread belief 
that white cats are always deai; this is not 
so, but patient observation has established 
the fact that white cats with blue eyes are 
almcst invariably without power of hear- 
ing. 

Devote was at one time led to believe 
that this was an invariable rule, but he 
afterwards heard of a few exceptions to 
it. 

Ki ven more incredible is the story told of 
a cat which is said to have leaped from the 
top of the Washington Monument and lan- 
ded unhurt on the ground, a distance of 
over four hundred feet. 

This, we expect, must be placed to the 
credit of tne imagination of ths always 
imaginative reporter, 

An animal that could with safety emerge 
from such a feat would need to be gifted 
with even more lives than the traditional 
nine that are accorded to the objects of this 
sketch. 





EARLY OBJECTION TO CoaL.—The dis- 
cussion of the probability of tuere being a 
deposit of coal in the Thames valley and 
under the city of London, of which there 
s6e:u8 to be considerable evidence, recalls 
soine interesting facta connected with its 
earlier use in that city. 

When coal was first introduced into Lon- 
don asafuel, very serious objection was 
taken to its use. 

It appears thatin the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, brewers and smithe 
of the city, finding the high price of wood 
pressing hard upon their returns, re- 
solved to make some experiments with 
coal, but immediately an outory was raised 
against them by persons living uear the 
breweries and forges, the king was peti- 
tioned, and a law was passed prohibiting 
the burning of oval within the city, 

Those who tried it, however, found the 
new fuel to be so much superior to wood 
that they persisted in its use, 

Bat so determined was the Government 
to suppress what was regarded as an in- 
tolerable nuisanes, thata law was passed 
making the burning of coal in London a 
capital offense, and it is recorded that one 
— at least was executed under that 

aw. 

It would appear that the ladies were 
most bitterly opposed to the use of coal for 
domestic purposes, They considered the 
sinokeé to be ruinoas to their complexions 
and would not attend parties at houses in 
which the objectionabie fuel was used. 

Some persuns went tne iength’of refusing 
to eat food of any Kind that had been cook- 
ed on a coal fire. 

<a 

A CONVINCING PORTRAIT.—A man 
once called upou a portrait peinter and 
asxed him to paint his father. 

“But where is your father?’ asked he 
of the brush. 

“Oh, be died ten years ago.”’ 

“Tnen how can | paint him?’’ asked the 
artiat. 

“Why,” was the reply, ‘‘I have just seen 
your portrait of Moges. Surely, if you can 
paint the portrait of a man who died 
thousands of years ago, you can more easily 
paint the portrait of my father, who has only 
been deaa ten years.’’ 

Seeing the sort of man with whom he 





-— 


hed to deal, the artist undertook the 
work. 

When the picture was finished the new. 
ly blossomed art patron was called in to 
see it. He gazed at itin silence for some 
time, his eyes tilling with teara, and then 
softly and reverently said— 

“So that is my father? Ah, how he has 
changed!” 


——— — —————— 

WHat Was In TH8 Pis.—1 was baving 
luncnueon, says a New Yorker, ata cafe on 
Filth avenue, when a somewhat unusua! 
cowpany of people entered the almom 
deserted room and arranged themeci ves 
about a table which bad been specialiy set 
for them, 

There were eight men and one young 
woman in the eronp. I recognizsd the 
oceasion a8 a wedding breakfast of per. 
sons who were scarcely of the fashionable 
sort, 

The girl was tage 4 enough, but she was 
quite awkward, while the men hardly 
knew what to do with their bands, and 
their conversation did not scintillate, as it 
were, with wit or repartee, 

The repast was nervously gone through, 
two botties of claret and two of champagne 
being disposed of. 

W ben tne waiter brought In the c: flee he 
was acoompanied by an assistant whu bore 
on a tray before him what appeared to be a 
bird pie, the crust brown and tempting, 
and tae sliver plate on which it rested gar. 
nished about with green. 

When this was placed before the bride 
she looked at her husband in surprise, but 
apparently did not dare suggest that this 
was a rather substantial disn to bring on 
at such a late moment. 

Ail the taces of tne inen were twitching 
with excitement, with the exception of the 
husband’s, whico expressed blank amaze. 
ment at what seemed a serious breach of 
correct form. The waiter banded a knife 
and fork to the bride, 

‘‘Will madam cut the pie just bere?’’ he 
asked, indicating the outer :im of the top 
crust, 

‘I'he bride took the knife trembling in 
her band, and, with the aid of the waiter, 
succeeded in lifting the entire upper 
crust away from the lower part of the 

le, 


aben she gave a littie cry of astonish. 
nent, for a white dove iifted up its nead 
from the interior of the pie and cooed, 
Around the dove’s neck was a very beauti- 
ful litue diamond braceiet, It was a gilt 
fromm the men who were present, 

Oe 

A CHINESE HADkKs,—'This terrace (the 
celebrated See-one’s-Lome Terrace) {8 cur- 
ved ia front like a bow; it looks east, west 
and south, Itis eighty-one li (3 li~l Eng, 
mile) trow one extreme to the other, 

The back part is like the string of a bow; 
it is enclosed by a wall of sharp swords, 
Itis 49) feet high; its sides are knife blades; 
and tbe whole ts in sixty-three sturies, 

No good shade comes to this terrace; nei 
ther do those whose balance of good and 
evil isexact. Wicked souls aione behold 
their homes close by, and can sve and hear 
what is ing on. They hear old and 
young talking together; they see their last 
wishes disregarded and their instructions 
disobeyed. 

Everything seems to have undergone a 
change, The property they have scraped 
together with so much trouvle is dissipated 
and gone. The husband thinks of taking 
anotber wife; the widow meditates second 
nuptials. 

Strangers are in possession of the old 
estate; tuere is nothing to divide amongst 
the children, Debts long since paid are 
brought up again for settiement, and the 
survivors are called upon to acknowledge 
claims upon the departed. 

Debts owed are lost for want of evidence, 
with endless recriminations, abuse, and 
general confusion, all of which falis upon 
the three families (father’s, mother’s and 
wife’s families) of the deceased. They 
in their anger speak iil of him tht is 
gone, 

He sees his children become corrupt, and 
his friends fall away. Some, perhaps, for 
the sake of bygone times, may stroke the 
coffin and let fall a tear, departing quickly 
with a cold smile, 

Worse than that, the wife sees her hus- 
band tortured in the yumen; the busband 
seos his wife victin: uw some horrible 
disease, lands gone, houses destroyed 
ed by flood or fire, and everything in un- 
utterabie confusion—the reward of former 
sins, 

All souls, after the misery of the terrace, 
will be thrust into the great Gehenna, and, 
when the amount of wickedness of each 
has been ascertained, they will be passed 
iL rough the sixteen wards for the punish- 
ment of evil bearta, 





TRUE silence 1s the resi of the inind, and 
istothe spirit what sleep ieto the body, 
nourishment aod refreshment, It is a great 
virtue; it covers folly, keeps secrets, avoids 
disputes, and prevents sin, 

CS 

TRUE piety hath in it nothing weak,noth- 
ing sad, nothing constrained. It enlarges 
the beart; it is simple, tree, and at- 
tractive, 











WHEN THE SystEeM Is KuN Down, and 
General Debility witn Waut of Appetite 
prevails, Dr. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifage is 
welt adapted to meet the patient’s wants, 
whether child or adult. It overcomes 
acidity of the Stomach, and relieves Dy# 
pepsia, aiding the digestive functions o! tué 
body, and restoring the norma! strength. 
It is the best of Worm Medicines also, a 
rids the body of these distressing parasites 








Get the large sized botties when you wa 
a Tonic, 
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HEK LITILE DAY, 





A litte girl, 

A social whirl, 
And she's a woman, 

A little while, 

A glance, a smile— 
Hiow very human. 


A man will bring | 
A dainty ring; 
Their troth is plighted. 
A mother's tear, 
A trousseau dear, 
Papa's delighted, 


A little flat, 
A turn at that, 
Courtship extended, 
A little whirl, 
A little giri— 
The story's ended. 
—U. N. None 





A buy-word—‘'How much!"’ 
A chatter box—The phonograph. 
Who kills all the dead lettera?—Miss 1)i- 


rection, 


Neighbor: ‘‘Well, Giggins, what are you 


ralsing?’* Amateur gardener, sadly; *‘Blisters,*’ 


Why should a physician be a good lin- 
yulst?— Because it ls necessary for bim to anderstand 
all tongues, 


Empioyer, sternly, to Jones, who has 
been Out the night before and Is late at his desk! 
**Wellv’??) Jones: **Not very, sir!** 


Peasant, after having thrashed a stub 
horn ox: ‘See now, if you were not so obstinate we 
two wight live together like brothers, ** 


‘What is the inatter, my man? Why do 
you look so sad?’* ‘**I have lost my wife,’ ‘'No 
wonder you look gad,’ ‘*Besides that I have also 
married another,’** 


“Pa,’’ inquired Bobby, as they were re- 
turning from a revivalist meeting, ‘‘why do those 
people shout so loud, ls God deaf?*? **No, Bobby, 
butin a case of that kind He is a good way off,"' 


Mr. Oldbeau: ‘‘ And your husband?’’ 
Widow: ‘In heaven these two years.’’ Mr, Uid- 
beau: ‘Lm shocked atthe news! He and I used to 
xo out logether, [never would have dreamed such 
athing.’’ 


Mr. Hyde, of Hyde & Tallow, Chicago: 
‘Walter, Iwantadinner,*’? Walter: **WIILI ze gen- 
tieman haf table d’dote or ala carte?’ Mr. Hyde: 
“Bring mea little of both, and have 'em put lots of 
yravy on it,’’ 


A liltle 4-year old was being reproved 
byher mother. **Why, Emily,’’ she said, **when 1 
wasa ilttle girl my mamma never let me do such a 
thing as that!’? **Who was your mamma,’ in- 
quired Emily, ‘‘anybody I know?’’ 


A little group of gentlemen seated in 
front of « hotel one evening were discussing literary 
maiters, ‘'By the way, Senator,’ said one, ‘what 
book do you think has helped you most?’ ‘*Um— 
er—well, | guess maybe the pocketbook,’’ 


Two Paris loaters are reading a notice: 
**Lost—a biack poodie, One hundred franca re- 
ward,’’ One of them says to the other: ‘*You must 
take the one you stole yesterday.’’ ‘Hut it is 
white.’? **You must say that it has turned white 
through grief,** 


Jones, the gardener, whose son is office 
boy Inacity office: **Well, sir, I hope you like my 
sonJohn, Lhope he gives you satisfaction.’> Mas- 
ler: “Oh, Lexpect he'll get on presently. There's 
one thing in bis favor; he doesn't snore as loudly as 
my last one,’’ 


Mss Chamberlayne: ‘What does your 
father, the baron, call his estate on the Khine?’ 
ller Von Griff: **I1t vos named, by mein Kroesfader, 
ver casdle of Scheinderblitzenschonenberghenhau- 
sen,’? Miss Chamberlayne: ‘*Thank you; I’m aw. 
fully sorry to have troubled you,’’ 


A little 4-year old girl went ranning into 
the house one day, exclaiming: ‘*Mamma, mamma, 
I've seen Jack Frost! i've seen Jack Frost!’* 
‘Where did you see him, my darling?’’ queried the 
mother, ‘‘Oh, i saw the tip of bis tall hauging over 
the eaves.’? She had seen an Icicle, 


A contemporary vouches for the genuine- 
ness of the following answer to the question set in a 
ceneral intelligence paper, ‘*‘What do you under- 
stand by physics, electricity and maygnetism?’’— 
*' Physics ts pills and things; electricity is the tele- 
raph wires; magnetism is what you take in connec- 
tion with rhubarb,.’’ 


‘Oa, George,’’ she murmured, “I know 
you are strong and will protect me; yet even now, 
as we recline ta this swinging hammock, | am sur- 
rounded by fear.’? *‘Fear, my darling?’ said her 
ear George; **what fear can surround you?’* ‘**At- 
mosphere,’ she chucked, and the hammock broke 
jown to punish her, 


Merebant: ‘*You think vour son would 
Thake usa satisfactory errand boy, do you?** Mrs, 
Moriarty: ‘*Whativer ’e do, sor, ‘’e do it very 
‘ulck.’* Merchant, to boy: ‘James, take this note 

» to Captain Centrefield at the ball grounds and be 

back in 20 minutes.’’ Mrs, M,: ‘** Niver moind, 
Jimmy, Coomahn home, It’s not a bye they're 
wantin’; it’s an angel,’’ 


“Weare having a great time,’’ said a 
‘iUzen In a country town toa Chicago traveler, 
“You struck this town just at the right tUme.’’ 
“What's going on??? ‘‘We've got a big revival, 
lwo of the best preachers in the country—one a 
Methodist and the other a Presbyterian, They have 
een preaching for three days.’’ ‘‘ls that sor'’ re- 





el the traveler, absent-mindedly, ‘* What's 
One day a clergyman’s wife, prepar- 
lo give a collation to her husband's associsa- 
e following Monday, and not being In the 
« extra work on Sunday, t if her coon 

nag [ he Sa 

a e ‘ v 4 





GIGANTIC SPipgrs.—far up in the 
mountains of Oeylon and India there is a 
spider that epins a web like bright, yellow- 
isb silk, the central net of which is five feet 
in diameter, while the supporting lines, or 
guys, as they are called, measure some- 
times ten or twelve feet long; and riding 
qaickly in the early morning you may 
cash right into it, the stout threads twining 
around your face like a lace veil, while, as 
the creature who has woven it takes up bis 
position in the middle,be generally catches 
you right on the nose, and, though he sel. 
dom bites or stings, the contact of his large 
body and long legs is anything but pleas- 
ant 

If you forget yourself and try to catch 
him, bite he will, and, although not vene- 
mous, his jaws are as powerful as a bird’s 
beak, and you are not likely to forget the 
encounter, 

The bodies of these spiders are very 
handsomely decorated, being bright gold 
or scarlet underneath, while tae upper part 
is covered with the most delicate siate-col- 
ored fur, 

So strong are the webe that birds the size 
ot larks are frequently caught therein, and 
even thesmall but powerful soaly lizard 
fails a victim. 

A writer says that he has often sat and 
watched the yellow and scarlet mouster— 
ineasuring, when waiting for bis prey with 
his legs stretched out, taliy six inches— 
striding across the middle of the net, and 
noted the rapid manner in which he winds 
his stout threads around the unfortunate 
captive, 

He usually throws the colls about the 
head till the wretched victim is first blind- 
and then choked. 

In many unfrequented dark nooks of the 
jungle you may come across most perfect 
skeletons of small birds caught in these 
terrible snares, the strong foids of which 
prevent the delicate bones from falling to 
ground after the wind and weather have 
dispersed the flesh and feathers from the 
body. 


rE se 

GENERAL FRANOIS E, SPINNER, whose 
signature is 60 familiar to Americans who 
handle treasury notes, is hopelessly ili at 
his home at Pablo Beech, Fia., in bie 88th 
year. His illness is said to be the result of 
wearing eyeglasses, 


ee 
We seldom find peopie ungrateful, so 
long as we are in a condition to render them 
service, 


DOLLARD & CO., 
cp i223 
seaiee bile 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAKD 


rouUuPrREsS. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen wo 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOUPERS AND SCALPS, 


No. }, The round of the INCH BB. 

head, No, 1. From forehead wack 
No. % From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No, 2. Over forebead as 
No. 3 From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 3. Uver the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the bead. 

round the foreheat. 
They bave always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Laaes’ W Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Brai Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in tne 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 











Doliard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past fifty yea and ite merits 
are such that, while It bas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s Regenerative Cream, Ww be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is natarally dry and needs an oil, 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Jollard 
& Co,, to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has triea tn vain w 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 


1 1, 
hair in Eng aoa RS. EDMONDSON GORTEKR, 
Uak Lod 


k ine Thorpe. 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NavY PaY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
Lhave used ‘‘Vollard’s Herbaniam Ratrast, or 
Vegetable Halr Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by it in its wonted th a and strength. It 
Wash I have ever u s 
auaacetaeal ‘a. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MKS. KICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestout at., Phila. 
i have frequently, during & number of years, used 
the ‘*Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and Ido not 
know of any which oqaa Spe. pleasant, refreshing 
| cleanser of the hair, 
ee Very resnectfully, 
LEONAKD MY ELS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 


I have need constantly for more than twenty-five 

ears, ‘*Dollard’s Herbanium,'’ for remo: lug dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
yous headaches, I have found ita delightful articie 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify Ww the virtues 
claimed for it, 1 would not be without it. 
JAMES B, CHANDLER, 

No, 36 Chestuout Street. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 

and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1233 CHESTNUT STHEKT 
NG ARD BHAVIiNG, 


Nov.;29, °88. 


,EN'I EMEN’S HAIR 


BEN '’S TAM . Nt 


KILLING FLIRS BY THE MILLION.—A 
Louisville druggist kilie the swaruwe of 
files about hissoda fountain in a novel man- 
ner, He discovered that insect powder is 
of almost as rapid combustion as gunpow- 
der, though the flame lives several seconds, 
By a further investigation he discovered 
that a of the powder thrown from 
the bellows through flame of a lighted 
maton held six inches away, produced the 
required and was capabie of destroy- 
ing files by the million. He, therefore, 

uts out some bait tor them every morning. 

hen they have collected in sufficient 
numbers, be gets his powder and match, 
— a work of destruction is sure and 
aw 





$230 a MONT! Fr tls anted. 90 best sell 
articles in wu 
Address Ja Y BRUNSON, same des 


CARPE 


“The 





BADGES. 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, dv. 


Wemake GULD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
+» trom all adapted, or special designa, at 
very reasouable prices. 
We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Orgaalsatious, aed for Baile and Ka: ursion pur- 
aay wh are noted fur their Ane execution. 
if thie Paper le mentioned we will send iiluestra- 
tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


IH. G. OKESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN ; 


poe coe? 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north 


side, 


Handy Binder.” 











neatly and effect 


the * 


reserv 
‘HE BINDER Ww 


and tastefully ornameuted in 
KVENING PosTt’’ in bright « 


and §2.00, 
Address, 





tune—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ 


good use of their instruments 


popular songs, will be seul with The Guide, 
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: 
Female Artiste Km | 


THE QUIDE 
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Very nearly, if not quite all of our readers, would like to 
preserve their copies of ‘Tits Port if lt could be done easily, 
Seely. ite size makes tt specially adapted 
for convenient and tasteiul binding, so thal by the proper 
means, it can be made a peat volume tor future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 
ornament for the centre table, 
Post proposes to furnish In offering to ite subscribere one of 
NEW HANDY BINDEKS,*’ now so popular, and 
which are unqrestionably the most perfect and handsome 
articlesof the kind ever produced, 
Tug BINDER Ie made specially for Tuk Post, contains 
one ——7 or the series of a year with equal eocurity, thus 
ne the r thoroughly from | 
orks 60 simply that it is the task of onty a 
minute to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
all the comfortand conveniences of reading and haudling 
possessed by the best bound book, Tit BINDEK, apart from 
ite usefulness in this respect, ts aleo a hbandsume piece of 
furniture; It is made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
iit with the tithe “SBATURDAY 
lettering across the ceutre of 
outside page, It makes an article of beauty In itself, and of 
value asa handy receptacie for Tne Port, that only needs 
be seen by our subscribers to be fully appreciated, 
This HANDY BINDEX will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 centa or [ree asa premium Ww any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who send us the name of a new subscriber 


Thole means of binding Tuk 


svlling or injury. 


TUE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 
726 Nansom Mt., Philadciphia, Pa 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as it ls cailed,'' or able to bum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact itmay be the fisst time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 
so wuch as lo whistle or hum = tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Kiver,’' for tustance they 
can play 1t IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUtbkh. THE GUIDE shows how the tones are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys, ‘Thus the player bas the full effect of the bass and trebie ciels, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords tn accompaniments. It must be plainly under 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcan do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music & play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a muste 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or U, & half-notle or a 
quarter-note, a sharp orafiat, The Guide Is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference W anything but what hels shown by tttodo, caninatew moments play the plece ac- 
ecurately and without the least trouble, Although tt does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance lo the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own iustructors. By giving the student the power lo play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of adlf- 
ferent character—this number of pleces belug sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed lo 
the suunds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, Bo, aflera very Ultie prac- 
Lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the ekill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow W read the common sheet masic, But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learaing an instrument, how WwW learn a number of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A ciild If |tean say ile A, B, Ce and kKnowe a 
can olay it, alter a few atleinptsa, quite well There are 
many who would like lo be able to do thie, for their own and the amusementof others, and to sort 
we commend The Guide as BOUND) TO DO for them ALL WEBA Y. Ite cheapness and useful- 
ness, moreover, would make it a very goud present to give & person, whether young of old, at 
Christmas. Almostevery bome ina tie land bas a plano, organ of merlodeun, whereos seidum more 
than one of the family can play. With thisGuide in the house every “iy can make more of leas 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CEN Is (Poet- 
age stampa, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ant music for 108 
Address 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Novelty may be said to end, when the 
males begin. All the efforta for originality 
and individual efiect seem to pause, and 
the busy brains that planned them, rest 
for a Ume, 

It is the first intimation that the season 
in on the wane, that the days of new clothes 
are drawing toa close, for most women; 
and that tbe pretty things which fashion 
made #0 costly, early in the sammer, may 
now be had at half price, 

Dress has been extremely picturesque 
this year, and at present, the reign of ovt- 
tons and cambrios, foularia, and printed 
de laines, is in full ewing. 

A great many of them are trimmed with 
the deep pointed guipure, that is now pop- 
ular, and one atyle ile \ arrange a band of 
it round toe waist, with the points up- 
warn, 

To a small waist, this is very becoming. 
The trimming points upwards also from 
the wrists, 

Another way ia to place it round the 
throatand waist, with the points down- 
wards, those at the walst resting around 
the Lipa, 

It in also carried up the fronts of bod- 
ices, COM Ing from the side seams, quite 
under the arms, with the points forming a 
waistooat. Hiue linen gowns, for seaside 
and country wear, are much trimmed in 
this atyle, 

Many ekirts of cotton gowns, are made 
sliuply, in the household style, Folds of 
the gown material, on some bodices, are 
brought from each shoulder, down to the 
waist, one being crossed over the other, 
and fastened on one aide, usually on the 
left 

Sometimes there is only one broad piece, 
in amall, Mat folds, brought from one 
shoulder to the opposite aide of the bodice 
basque, while a tapering vest piece of 
white muslin, crepe de Chine or soft silk 
edged on one side with fancy passemente- 
rie Hite into the front of the throat band, 
and finisues off the front. This is amart 
looking and tne vest can be varied at 
will, 

Some ofthe navy biue serge and cam- 
bric gownes for autumn wear, are prettily 
inade, with fall vests, and panels of white 
de laine, tanked by wide bands of crim- 
son; the cufl+ being carried out to cor. 
respond, ‘The three colors look well to- 
Koether, 

(Ler blue serge costumes open over 
white de laine skirts, in folds, or braided 
with navy blue braid, the upper gowao of 
the navy blue, being cut up the sides, as 
well as open in the front and upthe back, 
revealing the white petticoat all round 
when the wearer moves, 

Colored alpaca, and ootton rep under- 
pottiooats, trimmed with coarse, washing 
laco, are much worn under light gowns, 
They are generally made at home, 

For travelling, dust-colored alpaca, with 
one pleated flounce is used. The more 
eiaborate petticoats are of lace, with “baby” 
ribbon run in and out of the flounces, 

Tbere has been a wonderful fancy tor 
this “baby ribbon this season, and it has 
fiyured largely in dressmaking, under-lin- 
en and millinery, 

W hite cambric petticoats, with Torchon 
jnce insertion and edging, have perpendic. 
ular or slanting tucking up to the knee, 

Atall the recent grand entertainments 
the loveliest pale silk petticoata, flounced, 
or trimmed with delicate lace, have been 
worn by the elegantes, some of them 
being as costly as an ordinary gown, 

S.ot grenadine dresses, mounted on 
svot silk foundations, and trimmed with 
velvet, are fashionable and well worn. 
The velvet, about 3 inches wide, ts oocca- 
siooally iaid on, in front, near the edge of 
the skirt, or else it falls in long straight 
ends, down the side, Green has been par- 
ticularly popular, 

A somewhat novel arrangement for a 
bail gown, is brown tulle, draped ever 
pale pink silk, 

The skirt is plain, with a ruche of pink, 
in front, often surmounted by a band of 
deep vandyked gold passementerie; with 
the drapery of brown tulle, faliing long, 
pisin to front, but full at the back. 

The Original fashion of having the 
seats On the Outside of the bodice, bound 
with colored ribbon, is one of the novelties 
of Unie season, 

A gown of white silk, with pink design 
over tt, would have its seams bound with 
pink, Darrow ribbon; and ove with green 
design would bave green ribbon, and so 


on, By-and-by, narrow velvet will be 
employed, and ao brought back into fash 
} again 
Phe smart little Sultane jackets, scarcely 
eaching De.OW the shouider biades, are 


ily to be seen On the bestdreased women 





at present, and are of rich material, beaut!- 
fully embroidered and edged in real 
Turkish fashion. 

One in gray veivet, embroidered and 
trimmed with gold, was worn over a full 
bodice of soft white silk, with a skirt of 
white silk, trimmed in a most uncommon 
way, with gold and gray embroidery; a 
mash of gray velvet and gold tasselied 
ends. 

Some of the evening sashes have flowers 
lightly tacked to them. In the daytime 
sashes are now worn at one side, and 
sometimes aimost in front, failing over one 
knee. 

The Four-in-Hand Capes are becoming 
very popular, They are in white, red, 
fawn and otber colored cloth, with turaed 
over or upright collars of either velvet or 
embroidery, tied with ribbon, 

They have three, or at most, four deep 
capes, and only reach to the waist. They 
are worn at theatres as well as for driv- 
ing. 

Many of the new dust cloaks are almost 
tight-fitting, with long, crimped, open 
siceves, White alpaca trimmed with gold 
forms many of the smart ones, 

Short manties of white cashmere with 
gold silk linings, gold embroidery and 
wide ribbon throat strings, are greatly 
worn by young girls at evening entertain- 
ments, Pink is also used for trimming, 
and 80 is white, 

Littie oid-fashioned jtooking mantles, 
with long ends and a friil ail round, of 
muslin (some lined with silk), have been 
worn during the recent bot weatber, and 
these, with the large, fanciful bats, by day, 
makethe youthful wearer a true repre- 
sentative of many a pictured belle of by- 
gone days. 

There are some pretty gowns of a new 
style of voile, or nun’s veiling, with lines 
crossing it, aud forming iarge squares, 
in the centre of each + quare is a design in 
a darker shade looking like a large orna- 
mental monogram. 

There are three colors--a cream ground, 
with soft gray linea, forming the sqaare, 
and a ratuer darker shade, \he monogram; 
a bright red, with lines und designs, in a 
dark shade; and a navy-biue, with red 
crossings and munogram., 

The cream is the coolest and most deli- 
cate looking, but the red and the navy- 
blue are the most stylish. 

The skirts are gracefully draped in a few 
soft failing folds, while the bodices are 
arranged with considerabie taste, each one 
being varied according to the style of 
figure it is intended to fit. Some have 
wuite waistcoats, with tue folds of one side 
of tae bodice drawn haif-way «cross, com- 
ing from the waist up to one shoulder, 

For table decorations, white flowers have 
been much in request, during the hot 
weather, quantities of then being arranged 
round small and large blocks of ice, look- 
ing and feeling dejightiully cool, 

“White dinner tables,” as the florists 
enter tuem in their order books, with 
white lamp and candle shades, white 
china and cut glass, with no color any- 
wheres, have been quite a fasbion, though 
a touch or two of color, such a8 a few red 
roses tossed about the table, are frequently 
added, a4 some people think all white un. 
lucky uniess a bit of colur peeps out 
some a here. 

Then green and white tables, pink or 
red tables, and lastly mauve ones, the lat- 
ter carried out in irises; have been moat 
fashionable, The former were ali in mai- 
denhair and grass, the others all in roses, 
At one dinner party recently 200 roses lay 
scattered over the table, 





Odds and Ends 
TO BE SBEN IN THE SHOP3, 


Surely there is no pleasanter way of 
spending an hour of an afternoon during 
the veason than taking a walk to look at 
the shops, 

There is all the pleasure of seeing tue 
prettiest knicknacks, some really good 
pictures and etchings, valuable Japanese 
curios, charming bonnets, stylish cos- 
tumes, handsome wall deccrations, dainty 
fane and splendid jewels without the 
troubie of going within doors and being 
asked to buy juet what one does not 
want, 

It is a thousand times pleasanter than an 
exhibition, because one does not get bhuast- 
ind about in a crush and has to endure a 
heated atmosphere and breathe pocks of 
dust, 

But the shops never engross our atten- 
tion to such an extent that we forget two 
have a loox at the pedestrians who bave 
donned their season’s costumes, and the 
carriages in which are seated their more 


fortunate sisters. 


ne new aliver-gray leather articles for 
the writing table are far more elegant than 








those of red leather which had such a long 
run, 

Silver-gray is a favorite color for every- 
thing—for dresses, for writing paper, for 
purses, card cases, &c, They are greatly 
improved by the addition of openwork sil- 
ver corners, the mounting giving them « 
smart, bright app arance, 

A lovely photograph frame attrec.ed our 
attention. it was composed of a piece of 
tortoishell, unmounted, 

Jn the upper corner on the right side an 
oval glass, framed in silver, was set; tuls 
opened like the back ofa locket, aud the 
pboto or ivory miniature could be placed 
within, 

At the lower left-hand corner of the tor- 
toiseshell was placed a silver true-lovers’ 
knot, which formed a holder for a epray 
of flowers, 

The latest thing in palm stands in bam- 
boo, arranged in rustic style and enamel- 
led pale primrose, They can be draped 
with Liberty silk squares, or used plain 
with china pot for palm. The wore ligbt- 
ly and fancifully the bamboo is arranged 
the better, 

In the same way fire screens, small table 
flower stands and easels are prepared. 
These are draped in a variety of ways with 
squares in Indian silk of contrasting colors, 
such as salmon pink and eau de Nil, or 
salmon aud gold, 

They are gathered up in one part with 
narrow double heading slipped over the 
top of one of the bamboo sticks and sewn 
on firmly; the remaining portion is draped 
artistically across the framework. 

The flower stands are fitted with tins in 
the shapecfa garden pot or cornucopia. 
They are suitable for cut fowers or small 
growing ferns, 

Metallized bamboo is also popular. It 
resembles silver and bronze, Sometimes 
both metals are employed on a si.nd, but 
generally only one, 

For fire-screens the metali z3d bamboo 
makes a charming framework. Any kind 
of panels can be used, and these ladies can 
decorate themsei ves, 

Cathedral glass painted with floral 
sprays; Verois-Martin panels, with Wat- 
teau subjects painted on them; or embroi- 
dered satin panels with frillings of suk on 
either side, ure all pleasing, provided the 
decoration is well executed. Drapings of 
siik artfully arranged make such screens 
most attractive, 

A proce little conceit for the boudoir or 
toilet table is in the form of a bird's nest. 
A description of it may be useful, as just 
now ladies are busy preparing fancy ar- 
ticles for fetes held for ch«ritable purposes, 
and the more tasteful and novel such 
things are the sooner they sell. ; 

Well, first there is a little rustic stand 
made of twigs, dark brown in color; the 
twigs at the back are about 9 inches high. 
Oa this stand the bird’s nest is fixed. It 
could be made un a wire frame, 

The outside is composed of featnery-look- 
ing moss, such as would be used for milli- 
nery purposes. 

Studded all over the moss are tiny pink 
flowers; these are artificial, made iu sprays, 
not single flowers, and carcless\y arranged 
on tbe soft green background, 

The inside, which is not larger thau the 
palm of one’s band, is lined with pink 
satin, forming a wee receptacie into which 
a lady can throw her trinkets, 

We noticed that square cushions are now 
made of brocaded silk squares, apparently 
of Indian manufacture, They are richer 
looking than the plain silks so generally 
admired. 

Most beautiful in design are some cande- 
labra. The beautiful forms of flowers and 
foliage have been adapted with true artis. 
tic feeling to the decoration of candelabra, 
lamps, brackets, sconces, and many other 
articles for the home, 

The decoration is marvellously simple, 
yet most effective; and while it canuot fail 
to attract us, we never lose sight of the 
article it but serves to make more come 
ly. 

A simple fan for a young lady is compos- 
ed of tulle to match. or contrast, with c»s- 
tume, Itis made on a wire frame, and 
does not close, 

Tne tulle is box pleated, the fulling 
being arranged 80 as to form a heading at 
the top of the tan leaf, Over the tulle 
moire ribbon is laid, reaching from top to 
bottom of the fan leaf, and each ribbon 
finishes off just below the tulle heading 
with a small bow. 

The handle can be of tortoiseshell or 
ivory, and at the left side of the fan a spray 
of flowers can be placed. 

The shamrock is wonderfully favored at 


present. As brooches and pins it is as well 
worn as the violet and the pansy. These 
are made of green enamel with diamond 


centre, 





| doing this he saluted the 


| familiar to all 


Confidential Correspondents. 


E.—''Cynthia”’ was a surname of Dina, 
the goddess of the moon. 


ReapgER.—The idea that somebody wants 
tw buy a miliion canceled postage stamps is wholiy 
imaginary. 

E. L. A.—It is not usoal to shake hands 
on being introduced toa stranger, bul it is iMicult 
to lay down an exact rule. 

Down.—As the footpath bas been in 
common use for many years, itis bighbly ‘mprobabie 
that it could pow be closed, In the event of the 
landlord of the adjacent lands trying to close ii, al! 
those interested should join together to take lega! 
action against him, 


A. C.—To prevent chilblains in those 
who are somewhat predispused to have them, the 
best plan le to bathe the feet regularly every morn- 
ing in cold water and afterwards rub them well with 
a rough towel; in the case of the aged, tepid or sal, 
water should be used, 


BrtTsy.—A woman who really loves the 
man to whom she is betrothed would not ask another 
person If she should forgive him when he has sued 
for pardon, If youdo notcare for him atall, write 
atonce and tell him you accept his apology. If he 
still feels affection for you he wil! answer your letter 
in person. 


DresPERANDUM.—Tbere ia asmall instru. 
ment usually combined witha fine file for pressing 
down tte skin from the nails, But the simplest way 
of pushing it down, is todoso witha damp towel 
whenever you wash your hands, This ougbt tobe 
enough, and after alittie time and patience you 
would find it answer very well, 


ErlQueTTE.— "When a géalleman is in- 
troduced to a lady, is it proper for ber to offer her 
hand first, or is it the gentieman’s place to dosvr'' — 
Itis proper for the lady to take the initative if the 
hand be advanced atall. Generally—especially when 
a gentieman is introduced to several ladies in succes- 
sion—the ceremony of handshaking ls dispensed with, 


CaMP.—Tuhe military custom of saluting 
by bringing the hand into a horizontal! position over 
the eyebrows is said to date back to the tournaments 
of the Middle Ages, when, after the Queen of Beauty 
was enturoned, the knights who were to take part in 
the sports of the day marched past the dats on which 
she sal, and as they passed shielded their eyes from 
the rays of beauty. 


PASSION-FLOWER, — Oatinéal- water is 
aboutone ol the best; take some oatmeal, such as 
you make porridge with, and boll itin water foran 
hour; then strain, and use the liquid to wash with 
night and morning; this wiii both soften and whiten 
the skin; ifan equal quantity of starch be added to 
the oatmeal, the whitening effects of the wash wiil be 
much increased; the lotion must be made freshly 
every day, as it soon becomes sour, and consequent- 
ly smelis unpleasantly, 


Ngeoaus—The lines— 
**Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceedingly small, 
Though with patience We stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all,’ 
are by Frederick von Logan, transiated by Longfe!- 
low; the name of! the poem being ‘*Ketribution.’’ 
The meaning seems to be clear, 1, ¢., that very smal! 
and insignificant actions bave their eflect, and their 
retribution or their reward, 


QuOTER.—Tobias Hobson was the first 
man to let out hackney horses. It appears that he 
was a very eccentric old gentieman, and when a cus- 
tomer came for a horse, he was taken to the stable, 
where there wasa good choice, but was forced by 
Hobson totake the animal next to the stable door, 
By this method everybody was equally well served 
according to his turn; and it became a proverb, when 
anything was forced upon you when it ought to have 
been your choice, to say, ‘*‘Hobson’s choice,’’ 


CAROLAN.—You are evidently a bitter, 
disappointed man, and you have allowed yourself to 
drift into a condition of disgust at the meanness and 
malice which you see round you, You fall into the 
error of expecting too much; and, in a lesser way and 
with lesser force, you rage and despair instead of be- 
ing satisficd Lo advance by infinitesimal degrees. If 
akeen man persists in looking only at weanness 
and wickedness, then, if he basa logical mind, he 
may come to think, like Frederick the Great, that 
the human race are a vile brood whoshould be struck 
out of existence by one fell blow. Again, we say you 
can #.ve yourself mental misery only by refusing to 
expect too much from your fellow-creatures. 


PeM.—(1) Seaweed that is intended for 
mounting in a book or placing in a portfolio is dried 
in the following manner: Let the speciman selected 
restin the open air for some hours alter being cather- 
ed, to improve its color, which will change from 
brown topink. Putin fresh clear water ina saucer 
or plate, and float the weed init, with a sheet of 
white paper underneath it. Then wiih a needle lay 
outall the filaments upon the paper in the shape ofa 
fan. Next place the seaweed as it lies between 
sheets of blotting paper, and press it to remove the 
moisture, If the seaweed is allowed to dry with the 
paper, 1t will adhere toit, When dry, take off the 
seaweed, which can be damped and placed upon an- 
other piece of paper, and fastened down simply by 
means of pressure or with gum, (2) Maidenhair and 
other ferns may be dried by placing the fronds be- 
tween sheets of blotting paper and pressing with « 
heavy weight until all the moisture has been 
removed, 


GaMBRINUS.—The Origin of people toast- 
ing each other when drinking liquors is not known. 
A fair solution of the question may be found in the 
libations which the Greeks and Romans poured out 
to the gods, Sometimes the libations were poured 
out to Mother Earth, and itis curious that to this 
day the rusiicain England and elsewhere, before 
quafing trom a smal! tankard, are accustomed Ww 
spilla small portion upon the ground, Sometimes 
the libations were poured oat in bonor of the Lares, 
or household gods. Wine was sprinkled on the floor 
or table before the entrance of the first course, fal!- 
ing which obeervance the guests could not expect 
digestion to walton appetite, or health to accom- 
pany either, Our grace before meat is a surviva! of 
this practice, ‘‘Health’’ or salutation tothe gods 
was performed in another fashion, at sacrifice. Th« 
officiating priest, before the victim was siain, poure 
acupiul of wine between its horns 
diety, put the patera re 
ips, Darely tast ’ he mtents, & 


but previvus 


rentiy to bis 
then handed the cup 
& Similar ceremorky 


his fei We. who we 
rhe stirrup cup ar ving 
are obvious modifications 


custom 




















